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YOUNGEST ELEPHANT-TRAINER IN THE WORLD 
Gosta Kruse has arrived 
ALL THE FUN OF THE CIRCUS 

T|oth of Gosta Kruse’s parents were Swedish circus folk, and 
^ when the boy was born his father was training horses with 
the Orlando Circus. Very early in his career, Gosta was put to 
riding horses ; but at 18 he became assistant trainer of elephants 
at the Zoo Circus. 

For a time he was torn between allegiance to sea-lions and 
elephants. He assisted in the training of both, but finally 
decided in favour of the big fellows. 

When Cyril and Bernard Mills 


LUCKY STRIKE 

This story recalling the old Gold 
Rush days comes from Western 
Australia. 

Two diggers with empty pockets 
but high hopes came upon a dis¬ 
carded three-foot shaft in a camel 
paddock near Coolgardie; it had 
been abandoned 12 months earlier 
by a disappointed prospector. 

The place did not look very pro¬ 
mising, but Maurice Brown and 
Bill Hart, the two new prospectors, 
had a hunch” about it, and 
started to dig deeper. 

They got down to ten feet—12 
feet—15 feet, but there was still 
not the slightest sign of the glitter¬ 
ing metal. Then they stopped for 
. a breather and exchanged grim 
looks. Were they wasting their 
efforts? 

At 20 feet they were rewarded 
with the'sight of a rich patch of 
gold. They took up seven cwts. of 
stone, and it produced 890 ounces 
of gold—worth £12,500—and there 
was clearly more to come! 

They had become rich after a 
few hours of toil, and had made 
the biggest strike in (he Coolgardie 
district since the turn of the 
century. 


BRER FOX BEATEN 

A quaint little ceremony takes 
place each evening in Golders 
Green Park, London. Several 
tame rabbits and birds live in an 
outdoor enclosure there, but 
because of raids by foxes from 
nearby Ken Wood they are now' 
locked up at night. 

Each evening a keeper unlocks 
the enclosure gate and loudly 
jangles his bunch of keys. 
Solemnly the rabbits form a single 
file with the birds and hoppity-hop 
to well-built sleeping quarters 
where they need have no fear of 
BVer Fox, 


NO TROUBLE AT ALL 
While taking part in air exer¬ 
cises, some British and Danish 
pilots landed on the island of Sylt 
for coffee. It was found that the 
cream had been forgotten, so one 
of the Danish pilots hopped into 
his jet aircraft and flew to Karup 
—100 miles away. In 20 minutes 
he was back with the cream! 


saw Kruse in Sweden he was 
handling - elephants with such 
understanding and facility that 
they promptly invited him to take 
charge of their own six elephants 
at Olympia. 

At 24 he is undoubtedly the 
youngest elephant-trainer in the 
world. He Was presented w'ith a 
gold medal in Copenhagen for 
humane methods of training. 

ISEW TRICKS 

Since taking in hand the Mills 
elephants, Kruse has taught them 
many new tricks. They perform 
pyramids on pedestals, they dance 
and prance, lie down and sit up 
to order, and do a variety of feats 
new to their kind. 

Although the six elephants had 
been in charge of another trainer 
since they were babies, Kruse had 
no real difficulty when he took 
them over. 

“You have to understand 
elephants,” he says, “and they 
have to understand you. It is a 
mutual business. 

“It may be true that you cannot 
put your own mind into the skull 
of an elephant, but you can make 
friends and make the animal your 
equal. When you have become 
friendly and the elephant can 
trust you, it is not very difficult to 
get it to obey you. 

“My experience tells me that 
many elephants enjoy performing. 
Once they hear their music they 
are restless to begin, and they are 
happiest when they are in the ring. 

GOOD FRIENDS 

“I can say that since 1 was'^born 
I have never been afraid of 
animals—and, what is more im¬ 
portant, neither horse nor sea- 
lion nor elephant has been afraid 
of me. I have made friends with 
them all, and they stay friends.” 

When Kruse was asked if he was 
happy in England, he replied: 
“When you are in circus it does 
not really matter what country 
you are in. If circus is in the 
blood, you are truly international, 
and one ring is very like another. 

“The main thing is that you are 
near your animals. They expect 
you to. be near them, and a real 
affection grows between you. 
They can be sulky if you are away 
from them for a few hours, and 
your return to them is always like 
a dog welcoming you home.” 



Gosta Kruse and one of his elephants 


Kruse's ambition is like that of 
most other performers—to visit 
America. “But,” he says philo¬ 
sophically, “there’s plenty of time 
for that. London has been my big 
ambition and, having achieved it, 
I am content. I never dreamt in 
those early days in Sweden and 
Norway that my chance would 
come so soon. I shall make the 
best of it.” 

Gosta Kruse is just one of the 
many attractions in the circus, 
which opens its Silver Jubilee 
season at Olympia this Wednesday. 
It was started in 1920 by the late 
Bertram Mills, but was not held 
during the war years. 


Unbeaten at 
Rugby for 
5 Years 

B/ Our New Zealand Correspondent 

In New Zealand, where Rugby 
is the national winter game, the 
Thames High School XV has not 
lost a game for five seasons. 

The little town of Thames bears • 
a' name going back to Captain 
Cook’s explorations of 180 years 
ago. Cook sailed into the estuary 
of a river less than 100 miles from 
the present site of Auckland city, 
and called it the Thames because it 
reminded him of London’s river. 

About 1870, when there were 
gold mines under the streets of 
Thames, there were as many as 
20,000 people living in tents and 
wooden houses. Now there are 
only about 5000 people in Thames, 
and it is a farming centre. 

Thames citizens are as proud of 
the High School as their grand¬ 
fathers were of the mines which 
produced millions of pounds worth 
of gold. 

This year the school, with only 
138 boys, continued to win all its 
Rugby matches as it had done in 
the previous four seasons. The 
average age of the boys in the 
team was 16L and their average 
weight 10 St. 10 lbs. Seven of last 
year's XV are still at school. 

Only two tries were scored by 
opponents last season, and at the 
end of the term Thames people 
subscribed £200 to send the team 
on a 1000-mile lour of the South 
Island of New Zealand. 


Those of us who think that 
circus life must be grand fun will 
admire the achievement of the 18- 
year-old juggler, Rudy Horn, who 
is to be one of the chief “turns.” 
His father and mother were 
acrobats, and he made his first 
appearance in the ring when he 
was nine. 

Now, he performs tricks never 
before attempted by anyone. He 
rides a uni-cycle, at the same time 
throwing up cups and saucers w'ith 
his spare foot and catching them 
on his head. He balances them 
there one on top of another, while 
balancing himself on his, wheel. 

Contratjcd on page 2 


CAPTAIN COOK’S 
TORTOISE 

A tortoise that was presented to 
a Tongan chief by Captain Cook 
in 1777 is still going strong—if not 
very fast—in the grounds of Queen 
Salote's palace at Nuku’alofa, 
Tonga. 

The tortoise’s great age is due to a 
quiet life, for it has survived many 
adventures; for instance, it was 
once run over by a lorry, and on 
another occasion was involved in a 
bush fire. It is given presentations 
of food at important festivals. 

This and many other interesting 
sidelights on little-known islands, 
is given in the Colonial Office 
booklet: Introducing the British 
Pacific Islands (Stationery Office, 
2s. 6d.). 

It contains amusing examples of 
“pidgin English,” such as: “Grass 
belong face” (whiskers), “lamp 
belong Jesus” (the sun), “basket 
belong trousers” (pockets), “paper 
talk” (a letter), and “bullamakaii 
banana ” (sausage). 
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PLANS TO CHANGE THE 
FACE OF EUROPE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

As the year 1951 draws to its close statesmen and diplomats are 
bringing into the open bold plans to unify Western Europe. 
Some would even go farther—as William Pitt on a day of 
tragic tidings suggested would have to be done—and not only 
roll up the map altogether, but replace it with another inscribed: 
The United States of Europe. 


The idea of a federated Europe 
is regarded by some countries as 
premature; others think it un¬ 
necessary. They all have their 
own ideas of the best methods for 
getting European unity. 

What has brought these long- 
cherished proposals to a point of 
urgency? 

The influence of the debates in 
the European Assembly at Stras¬ 
bourg has been one factor. More 
recently, the defence plans of the 
Western nations have pointed to 
the growing need for far greater 
co-operation among the countries 
involved. 

Now the Americans, who were 
• not very interested in the idea when 
it was first announced, have come 
out in favour of a federated 
Europe. 

BRITAIN’S VIEWS 

Mr. Churchill, who is about to 
visit President Truman in Wash¬ 
ington, will discuss Britain’s views, 
and how far this country would be 
prepared to enter such projects for 
a Union. 

It was at Strasbourg 18 months 
ago that Mr. Churchill first spon¬ 
sored a proposal urging that a 
European army should be formed 
without delay under a proper 
democratic authority. 

This was the first significant 
move in the idea - of a united 
Europe. Nevertheless, Britain has 
never committed herself-to the all- 
out plan, now being talked about, 
for a federation. There would be 
a good deal of contrary opinion in 
the country to a proposal which 
surrendered to a European 
authority our freedom to act in¬ 
dependently. 

To the Western countries who 
reproach us for hanging back on 
the question, Britain puts forward 
the argument that our place at the 
head of Commonwealth affairs 
would be sacrificed if we merged 
so completely with Europe, and 
this itself would do serious harm 
to the prospects of a stabilised 
world. 

Well-known European statesmen 
shake their heads at this view. 

Some of them are convinced that 


without Britain joining in there can 
be no real union of Europe. 

The French Government con¬ 
centrates on the problem of a 
European army in which Germans 
would also serve. M. Plevin, as 
Prime Minister, prepared a careful 
scheme, but his opponents—par¬ 
ticularly General de Gaulle—have 
bitterly criticised it. 

In general the French declare 
that Britain must take a part in 
that army; otherwise that army 
will be a danger rather than a safe¬ 
guard. 

The Belgians also, together with 
the Dutch, distrust any move to¬ 
wards a real union unless Britain 
is in it. 

Herr Adenauer, the German 
Federal Chancellor, who strongly 
supports the European community 
plan, has also been anxious to get 
Britain formally associated in the 
new pattern to be worked out for 
Europe, 

This suggestion that we should 
be an associate member, so to 
speak, is still being discussed. 

BRITAIN PROMINENT 

The idea is that Britain would 
not then submerge herself in any 
new political constitution of the 
member States. At the same time 
she could take a prominent part in 
the Union and still lead the 
Commonwealth. 

Much depends on the outcome 
of Mr. Churchill’s talks with Mr. 
Truman. 

The Americans, both as specta¬ 
tors of the European scene and as 
the chief buttress of the Western 
democracies’ defence programme, 
are keenly interested to see differ¬ 
ences settled. 

Moreover, their ideas of 
efficiency lead them to believe that 
a federation of the Western States 
would help to solve their financial 
troubles. 

A close union, in whatever form 
is eventually decided, could mark 
a new era in the history of Europe. 
If those who advocate the all-out 
plan for a United States on the 
old continent were to gain their 
way they would have also changed 
the map of Europe. 


YOUNGEST ELEPHANT-TRAINER 


Continued from page 1 

Youth is to be prominent at 
Olympia this season. A young 
woman presents her four brown 
bears and a dog. One of theni 
puts the dog into a machine, turns 
a handle, and produces.sausages— 
the dog, of course, is unhurt 
The chimpanzees are in charge 
of Amletto Sciplini, who as a child 
lived in North Africa, where he 
was given a young chimp which 
grew up with him. He claims to 
understand the chimpanzees’ “lan¬ 


guage,” and that they understand 
him. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill will 
be Wickbold, a young motor¬ 
cyclist who. rides round the inside 
of a sort of huge basket, open at 
top and bottom, which is 
suspended from the roof. 

The old favourites will be at 
Olympia too—horses, Shetland 
ponies, lions and tigers, acrobats, 
and, best of all for many young 
people, the clowns, led by the 
famous Coco. 





By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


(Christmas approaches on a note 
of optimism muffled by the 
anxieties of the day. There is no 
disputing the optimism. There is 
no concealing the anxieties of 
statesmen about the problems that 
press upon them. 

The Government’s decision to 
recess Parliament for nearly two 
months has been criticised by the 
Opposition. Why, they ask, de-. 
prive the people of their sounding- 
board at a time of mounting 
crisis? 

For their view Ministers assert 
two reasons. One is the hope that 
party political passions stand a 
better chance to subside if the 
hammer of debate is stilled. 

The other, which is not un- 
jeasonabie, is that Ministers should 
have time to ponder, decide, re¬ 
fresh, and arm themselves to tackle 
forbidding problems: They are 
forbidding, they affect everyone 
irrespective of party, and it is to 
everyone’s interest that they should 
be solved. 


goME groundwork has already 
been laid. Mr. Ernest Bevin’s 
great work for peace was severed 
by his death, but the same spirit 
moves Mr. Eden, the present 
Foreign Secretary. On foreign 
policy there is little disagreement 
between the parties. 

Already Mr. Eden has been re¬ 
newing contact with problems 
brought into prominence by the 
gigantic needs of Atlantic and 
European defence. And the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer has been 
discussing with Western experts 
the money side of the matter. 


0N the home front policies begin 
to take shape. 

A number of fresh approaches 
to controversial subjects will no 
doubt be formally discussed when 
Parliament reassembles on Janu¬ 
ary 29. But the key to the puzzle 
will be the April Budget. 

Meanwhile, great activity has 
been shown at the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. 
Mr. Macmillan has appointed a 
scientific expert, Sir Percy Mills, to 
advise on a housing “crusade.” 

For a start the Minister has 
loosened up the allocation system 
to encourage private builders. The 
Opposition are concerned to 
ensure that qo injustice results. 

The food outlook is admittedly 
grim and so, at the moment, is the 
fuel situation. More sacrifices 
may be necessary. 

J^EGisLATiON is foreshadowed to 
set up a new Steel Board, 
based on workers’, management, 
consumers’ and Government con¬ 
trol, to replace the now nation¬ 
alised structure. Other bills will 
deal with hygiene in handling food, 
and with dentists and monopolies. 

It is possible to say now that 
M.P.s may find this the most 
strenuous of sessions. But none 
will begrudge the hard work if 
it brings improvements in the 
common lot. 
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News from 

FOR YOUNG CRICKETERS 

Mrs. Marjorie E. M. Wilson of 
Holmesfield, Derbyshire, left 
£|1000 to the Yorkshire C.C.C. “to 
be used in the discretion of the 
committee for the encouragement 
of young cricketers.” 

The oldest working British loco¬ 
motive, No. 58110, has gone, to 
Derby to be broken up.- It has 
served for 82 years and is the last 
of 315 locomotives of the “700” 
class built to the design of Matthew 
Kirtiey. 

Queen Mary’s carpet, which Her 
Majesty made two years > ago in 
order to earn dollars for Britain, 
has brought in 119,651 dollars, A 
cheque for £35,345 has been 
passed on to the Treasury. 

SPOTTERS BARRED 

Because of complaints of un¬ 
ruly conduct on the part of some 
boys, engine-spotting has been 
banned at Preston Station, Lan¬ 
cashire, 

Statistics prepared by Unesco 
show that 224 million copies of- 
newspapers are sold in the world 
every day, Britain, which pub¬ 
lishes 121 daily papers, has the 
highest proportion of readers. 

New development plans for Sud¬ 
bury, Suffolk, include a 40-acre 
sports ground. This will mean 
diverting the River Stour for some 
distance and straightening several 
bends. 

NEW FILMS ON TV 

From January 17 television is 
to show regular fortnightly extracts 
from new films, as well as inter¬ 
views with the stars, writers, and 
producers. 

The Library Committee at Ewell, 
Surrey, have decided that young 
people there may help in the daily 
work of the library, so that they 
may learn how to handle books 
and develop an interest in library 
work. 

John Olday, a 15-year-oId 
schoolboy of Peckham Hill, 
London, has written a Nativity 
play that will be staged on Satur¬ 
day mornings at cinemas in South 
London. 

During a storm in San Francisco 
recording instruments showed that 
the famous Golden Gate Bridge 
over the harbour—the longest 
single-span bridge in the world— 
moved seven feet up and down. 


Everywhere 

DOWN ON THE FARM 

-During the past few months 25 
redundant British Railways horses 
have been acquired by Our Dumb 
Friends’ League and put to useful 
work with farmers and others 
under the League’s “ lease-Iend ” 
scheme. .... 

A new Russian factory produc¬ 
ing motor-car parts is run almost 
entirely by machines. Only four 
men are employed. 

The silver cup presented by the 
Australian Air League for com¬ 
petition among units of the 
Women’s Junior Air Corps, has 
been won by girl cadets of Ilford. 

Trustees ' of the Tate Gallery 
have decided to lend to provincial 
galleries nearly all the pictures now 
withheld from exhibition. At first 
pictures will be on loan for a 
period of two years. 

HAPPY DAYS 

A steam yacht has been &ivcn 
to the King Edward VII Nautical 
College at Stepney. Cadets will 
spend 10 to 14 days on board with¬ 
out ^ interrupting their normal 
studies and go for Easter and 
summer cruises. 

Trinidad is to have a factory 
which will make 100,000 tons of 
cement a year, mainly for the 
Caribbean and South American 
markets. 

Bill Barrett, London bus driver, 
has been awarded bars to. his 
bronze cross by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents. 
In 32 years he has driven more 
than 500,000 miles through 
London streets, 

ON A BICYCLE FOR TWO 

Trapeze artist Joyce Say eg and 
her scenic artist husband have 
completed a 3200-mile tandem ride 
from Bognor to Baghdad. 

Streptomycin has been used for 
the first time to treat bubonic 
plague victims in the Tanga pro¬ 
vince of Tanganyika, 

For the second time, Mrs. J. M. 
Bernard has flown in a Dakota 
with 22 head of cattle from Jersey 
to Nairobi, Kenya. The first herd 
of 22 were lost through foot-and- 
mouth disease shortly after she 
bought them. 

A cemetery unearthed in the 
Quatta region, 25 miles north of 
Cairo, is believed to be 5350 years 
old. 




0-. Somftbing to J 
TREHSilRt 
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With years of 
trouble-free writing 
ahead, and no expen¬ 
sive replacements, a 
Unique pen is un¬ 
doubtedly a treasure—and at 
■■ a, price you can afford. 


With two tone stee/ nib 4/8 ond 6/9 inc. Tax. 

With I4ct. gold nib I0j9, 13/6, 16/-, and 19/- 

mc. Tax 
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STAMPING OlIT THE TSETSE FEY 


CHRISTMAS T V 

Those of us who can get near a 
television set this Christmas will 
find good entertainment. 

On Christmas Eve there will be 
a Nativity play, specially written 
for children by Phyllis Cummins, 
and in the caste will be a real baby 
lamb and a baby donkey, sent to 
the TV studios by London Zoo. 

On Boxing Day young viewers 
are to have their own pantomime 
—Aladdin—with plenty of gor¬ 
geous scenery and costumes, and a 
boy, David Jacob, as the Principal 
Boy. The Princess will be played 
by Pamela Galloway, and the 
comical villains by Peter Butter- 
worth, who is Lockit in the Terry- 
Thomas show, and Humphrey 
Lestocq, who as “H.L.” is kept in 
order by Mr. Turnip in 
“Whirligig.” 


COCOA FROM SAMOA 

In the last three years the islands 
of Samoa in the South Pacific have 
sent about 8000 tons of cocoa 
beans all over the world. 

Some of the Samoan cocoa is 
grown in plantations owned by 
Europeans, but the amount culti¬ 
vated by natives in their villages is 
increasing every year. It is of the 
highest quality and is used for 
blending in the manufacture of the 
highest class of chocolate. 


7000 MILES IN LONDON 

Men training as taxi-drivers at a 
London School for Training Taxi 
Drivers ride round the city on 
bicycles. During the course of 
their training they ride 7000 miles 
learning to'find their way about. 


Slowly but surely, scientists in 
Uganda are clearing the breeding 
grounds of the dreaded tsetse fly— 
the pest responsible for fly sick¬ 
ness among animals and for sleep¬ 
ing sickness among humans. 

Already vast tracts in the Pro¬ 
tectorate have been freed, and 
within the next five years the 
Department of Agriculture hope 
that a total of 7000 square 
miles will have been added to the 
areas on which stock-breeding can 
be safely undertaken. 

The task has not been easy. In 
the war against this formidable 
pest insecticides have proved only 
partially effective. The only sure 
method of extermination has been 
to starve the tsetse out of its 
breeding-grounds by clearing all 
animals, wild and domestic, from 
the “fly-belts” until the fly has 
died out. 


1 OOTPRIiXTS IlV THE ROCK 

Miners in south-east Queens¬ 
land recently came upon a strange 
footprint embedded in the hard 
rock. A scientist later recognised 
it as that of a great dinosaur .which 
roamed that part of Queensland, 
now known as the Darling Downs, 
over 100 million years ago. Near 
the big footprint were smaller ones 
of a similar type. 

In those remote times the area 
v/as a mud swamp which in the 
course of centuries solidified into 
rock now 96 feet underground. 

The rocks with the footprints 
have been cut out and are now in 
Queensland Museum. 


In the case of big game “per-, 
suasive ” methods have been neces¬ 
sary. In one area giraffes were 
induced to leave by hunters firing 
blank cartridges, with frightening 
effect but without hurt or injury. 
Elsewhere, herds of water-buck 
were driven from infected swamps 
by the same method, and lines 
of camp fires prevented their 
return by night. Herds of buffalo, 
rhinoceros, and elephants have 
also been persuaded by persistent 
noise to change their haunts. 

It is very laborious work, most 
of, it in the steaming tropical 
jungles of Uganda, and sometimes 
resulting in casualties among 
those engaged in it. But consider¬ 
able success is being achieved, and 
as a long-term economic policy the 
department is confident that the 
campaign will bring prosperity to 
the Protectorate. See World Map 


TOMATOES Ii\ THE ARCTIC 

Tomatoes and similar plants 
which need sunlight and heat to 
ripen properly can be grown 
successfully north of the Arctic 
Circle, provided the soil is not 
completely frozen over. 

The sun is certainly there, for it 
never sets in an Arctic summer. 
Reflectors are set up around each 
plant to trap and concentrate the 
sunlight and so give the necessary 
warmth. 

The soil itself is covered with 
dark material which further 
absorbs the heat and keeps the 
ground warm around the roots of 
the plant. 


NEWS OF THE OLD COUNTRY 

Britons in exile across the seas 
eagerly await newspapers and 
periodicals from home, and among 
those that bring with them a real 
breath of the Old Country is the 
CN. 

You can send it as a Christmas 
present to your friends overseas, 
for six months or a year. And 
with the first number, if you wish, 
a card can be sent, inscribed with 
your good wishes. 

The subscription rates for the 
CN are: Inland 19s. 6d. for 52 
issues; 9s. 9d. for 26 issues. 

Abroad and Canada, 17s. 4d. for 
52 issues, 8s. 8d. for 26 issues. 
o 

DEFEATING FOG ON 
THE LINE 

The latest attempt to overcome 
the dangers of fog on the railways 
is an automatic train control W’hich 
is being tested on the main line 
between New Barnet and Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

This is a magnetic device which 
“gongs” the driver on his foot¬ 
plate to warn him that the un¬ 
seen signal is against him. A bell 
rings if the way is clear. 


PLEASE HELP 

Those dog-eared school books 
and magazines, long past their 
prime—aren't they just so much 
litter in the home? They would 
be much more useful as waste- 
paper, the need for which is 
greater than ever. Here is one 
way to reduce imports at no cost 
to ourselves. 


eOOKS THAT MAKE 
MOVING PICTURES 



See some of the Forty Thieves pop out 
of their jars ! Watch the Three Bears 
taking their porridge! Dress Cinderella, 
and race the Hare and the Tortoise 
from the leg of a chair. Here are 4 
old favourites with a new idea. The 
characters come to life in full colour, 
without gluing, and make fascinating 
toys that leave the story book intact. 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears: The 
Hare and the Tortoise: Cinderella: 
All Baba and the Forty Thieves. Each 
1/3 from Booksellers, Newsagents, 
etc., or if in difficulty, 1 for 1/6, 2 for 
2/9, 3 for 4/-, 4 for 5/4, post free from 
address below. 



MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. F7) 5 Dowgaie-Hill, London E.C.4 
———Tel.: CEMral 5323~——— 
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This is- Jan, a little Dutch boy, 
the hero of Jan and his Clogs^ 
by Antonia Ridge, illiistraied by 
Barbara Freeman {Faber, 65.). 

LAKELAND 

The Boy From London, by Peter 
Lethbridge (Brockhampton Press, 6s.). 

Jeremy escapes from his 
wretched life in London he 
hitch-hikes northwards to his 
uncle’s farm in Cumberland. His 
^adventures among the lakes and 
fells end happily with his decision 
to remain there and become a 
farmer. 

TRUE TO LIFE 

All Summer Through, by Malcolm 
Saville (Hodder <Sc Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), 
'J’his is a charming story about 
the lives of some children 
whose father keeps a bookshop in 
a quiet country town. Malcolm 
Saville invariably writes about 
real places, and the young folk in 
his story come to life too. 


THE GOBI DESERT 

Wall of Spears, by Mildred Cable 
and Francesca French (Lutterworth 
Press, 8s. 6d.). 

^HE Gobi Desert in Central Asia 
is one we are apt to forget 
when answering a question about 
the world’s deserts. Yet it 
beats the Sahara for size. Mildred 
Cable, Francesca French, and her 
sister Eva, missionaries, lived there 
for several years, and their book 
is full of tales about the strange 
people and the dangers of this 
little-known region. 

AUSTRALIA 

Quokka Island, by Leslie Rees 
(Collins, 5s.). 

JJere is the kind of yarn the 
young people “down under” 
like, and we “up over ” will be just 
as thrilled by this Australian 
author’s tale of three lads who 
probe the secret of a strange small 
island off the south-west coast of 
Australia. Leslie Rees has the gift 
of realistic writing. 



A drawing from Television Works 
Like This, by Jeanne and Robert 
Bendick {Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.}. 
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A sketch by Kurt Wiese from 
The Flowered D onkey, by 
Margaret Mackay {Faber, 8s. 6d.). 

It is a tale of China. 

CAST AWAY ! 

Let*s Learn to Knit, by James 
Norbury (Brockhampton Press, 6s.). 

J^EATLY packed between the first 
simple “cast on” and the 
final exhilarating “cast off ” of 
this delightfully illustrated book, is 
a collection of useful information 
and original patterns that should 
prove invaluable to knitters at 
every stage and of every age. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

The Luck of the Golden Salmon, by 
Conor O’Brien {Thomas Nelson, 6i.). 

The little-known forests and 
mighty rivers of South 
America, the civil wars that some¬ 
times occur there, and the gold 
prospecting to be carried on, make 
this region one of the likeliest for 
excitement in the world. The lads 
in this yarn find plenty of adven¬ 
tures after they have caught the 
great golden salmon that had be¬ 
come a legend among the people 
of an out-of-the-way republic in 
this vast continent. 


DEVON 

Pam at Storne Castle, by Gladys 
Mitchell (Evans Bros., 7s. 6d.). • 

Pam Stewart undertook to 
look after two South Amer¬ 
ican children in North Devon she 
little knew what she was letting 
herself in for! There are mysterious 
kidnappers to be thwarted, and the 
plot thickens to an exciting climax 
in a smugglers’ cave. 



An illustration by Edward 
Lander from The Cow Who Gave 
No Milk, a Pop^out Book, by 
Percy Griggs {Medallion Press, 

Is. 6d.). 

CHINA 

The Adventures of So Hi, by Cynon 
Beaton-3 ones, illustrated by John 
Ward (James Barrie, 8s. 6d.). 

“ JJere’s riches!” said Walter de 
Ja Mare of this book—and 
he should know, for he is our 
great master of enchantment. So 
Hi is a little Chinese boy who 
docked the tails of the Emperor’s 
favourite horses to make a string 
for his kite. Such a kite might be 
expected to take him to queer 
places, and but for his companion, 
Dripoff, the lonely dragon, he 
might never have returned with 
gold to placate the Emperor. 



This is one of the many delightful drawings from.Snoiy Bumble, by 
Magdalen Eldon {Collins Is. 6d.). 


THE COMMONWEALTH 

' Adventure With Stamps, by Mar git 
Hayek (Herbert Jenkins, 8s. 6d.). 

JJere is a book which will fascin¬ 
ate many who do not go in for 
stamp-collecting. It tells the 
stories illustrated by the pictures 
on many British Commonwealth 
stamps, stories from the history, 
exploration, folk-lore, and so on 
of the countries concerned. The 
book contains photographs of 129 
different stamps, and gives descrip¬ 
tions of them. 


KENYA 

The Secret of the Pygmy Herd, by 
Jean Marsh (Burke, 7s. 6d.). 

^^REKKiNG through uncharted 
Africa in search of civilised 
natives who are reputed to possess 
trained pygmy elephants sounds an 
original sort of adventure. It 
becomes dangerous when you are 
watched all the time by a mysteri¬ 
ous white wizard, which is the 
experience of the young explorers, 
Rick and Pete Clayton, in this 
entertaining story. 




Most children have 
heard the reindeer ^ 

song; now in a story- 
in-verse we can read 
of his further adven¬ 
tures. This is one of 
the many eoloured 
drawings from 
Rudolph the Red-nosed 
Reindeer, by Robert 
L. May {Publicity 
Products, 2s. 6d.). 
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One of the many dra\vings from 
the picture-strip story Fudge 
Turns Detective, by Ken Reid 
{University of London Press, 6s.). 

WEST COUNTRY 

The Perfect Pest, by Glenda 
Spooner (Jonathan Cape, lOs. 6d.). 

JTarmer Hulcott and his wife 
are delightful people with 
four delightful children they 
thoroughly deserve. The heroine 
is their youngest, five-year-old 
Georgina, with the straight brown 
hair and a nose like that of a 
Pekinese. She is the family’s be¬ 
loved pest, and when she makes 
up her mind that she wants the 
fish-dealer’s skinny pony for her 
very own— wqW, there’s no refus¬ 
ing her, and thus begins the part¬ 
nership round which this jolly 
story revolves. 



Muffin the Mule is a firm 
favourite with young televiewers, 
who will enjoy Muffin and the 
Magic Hat, by Annette Mills 
{Univ. of London Press, 6s. 6d.). 


Recommended Books 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN—an in- 
troduction to the theatre, by Laurence 
Thompson (>Vard Lock, 12s. 6d.). 

THE STORY OF LASSIE—with 50 
obedience training lessons for your 
dog, by John H. Rothwell and Rudd 
B. Weatherwax (W. H. Allen, 8s. 6d,). 

SOCePR FOR BOYS—A Junior 
Teach Yourself Book, by F. N. S. 
Creek (English Universities Press, 6s.). 

ADVENTURE AND DIS¬ 
COVERY 6 (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.). 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, by 
Charles Dickens, with 60 photographs 
from the Renown film, Scrooge (Ward 
Lock, 8s. 6d.). 


For younger readers 


JOHN AND 
THEIR PETS, 
(Nelson, 6s.). 


JENNIFER AND 
by Gee Denes 


THE BLUE MUFFIN BOOK, pre¬ 
sented by Ann Hogarth (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. 6d.). 

THE TOOTER AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Diana Ross (Faber, 
8s. 6d.). 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS, by 
Racey Helps (Collins, 3s. 6d.). 

BILL FROG TO THE RESCUE, 
by Cam (Bodley Head, 6s.). 


MILLIONS OF CATS, by Wanda. 
Gag (Faber. 4s. 6d.). 
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From the Petrified Forest to the Pacific Ocean 


highways of Arizona are 
probably as fast and modern 
as those of any other State, but to 
wander from them for even a mile 
is to be transported into another , 
world and a far-distant age. 

The Petrified Forest, the Painted 
Desert' the changing formation of 
the Grand Canyon, are like scenes 
from some fantastic ballet or 
romantic fairy tale. You lose 
yourself in their silence, and 
become aware of something be¬ 
yond the ordinary limits of time 
and space, 

I had pictured the Petrified 
Forest as a dark thicket turned to 
stone as it stood. But in fact the 
area is an arid waste from which 
tree trunks of the Triassie period, 
about 170 million years ago, have 
been uncovered by erosion. 

The gradual absorption of 
minerals from volcanic ash has 
turned them into solid agate, 
stained into a motley of yellows, 
browns, reds, black, and purple, a 
striking contrast to the pallor of 
the desert dust on which they lie. 

(^NE of these tree trunks, 45 feet 
long, stretches across a gully 
to form a natural bridge of agate. 
Elsewhere they are strev/n about 
like any other fallen logs. Only 
their weight, and close inspection, 
tell you that'here is no fuel for a 
winter's fire. 

In former times 
they provided 
arrow-heads and 
material for other 
weapons and tools 
needed by the 
Indians, for this 
now desolate re¬ 
gion was once 
fairly densely 
populated by a 
tribe believed to 
be the ancestors of 
the present-day 
Hopis. 

Tree rings show 
that there was a 
great drought to¬ 
wards the end of 
the 13th century. 

It may have been 
this that sent the tribe farther 
afield ; or perhaps they were driven 
away by the then warlike Apaches, 
who now live on a reservation 
some 50 miles south. 

The Painted Desert adjoins the 
Petrified Forest, and there are pre¬ 
sumably many more of these 
agatised tree trunks lying beneath 
its “badlands,” vast regions of 
clay like rock originating from 
volcanic ash and coloured by 
mineral deposits into rainbows of 
blue, purple, green, yellow, and 
orange against a background of 
grey or white. 

Torrential rains have cut out 
grotesquely-shaped mounds and 
hills and ridges, and these, v/ith 
' the changing light effects, produce 
an atmosphere of eeriness and un¬ 
reality. 

I had been driven off the main 
bus route by the teacher friend 1 
(nade in New Mexico, and we jour¬ 


SHEILA GODFREY, the young English journalist 
who has been crossing the United States, continues 
the account of her journey which she is writing 
specially for readers of the C N. 





neyed for miles through this land 
of the dead without seeing a soul 
or hearing a sound. 

^HE little town of Flagstaff, some 
two hours farther west, was 
comfortingly noisy and full of 
people after so much desolation. 

The juke boxes were playing in 
the cafes, and the streets were 
crowded with tourists gazing at 
brightly-lit shop windows full of 
Indian curios, jewellery, blankets, 
moccasins, pottery, and miniature 
tom-toms. 

1 stayed there the night,, and 
next morning took another bus out 
to the Grand Canyon. 



A cactus-lined road in Arizona 

With me in the back scat were a 
family of Hawaiians, and an 
American girl returning from a 
visit to Europe, who could talk of 
nothing but seeing Princess Eliza¬ 
beth at the Festival. 

In front were two women who 
said they were from London, biit 
rpy hopes of meeting someone 
from home were dashed when it 
turned out that they meant 
London, Ontario. 

The Grand Canyon defies 
description. Over 200 miles long, 
it has an average depth of a mile 
and varies in width from four to 
18 miles. 

Looking across to the northern 
rim you see pinnacle after pinnacle 
of pinkish or grey striped rock, 
and away down in the centre, 
appearing through the telescope 
as no more than a turbulent 
stream, the mighty Colorado River, 
whose force and rapidity have 


ABOVE: The 
Petrified Forest, 
with the Painted 
Desert in the 
background 
RIGHT: Avien 
of the Grand 
Canyon* of the 
Colorado from 
the southern rim 


been largely responsible for this 
strange freak of nature. 

Geologists say that- it has taken 
from seven to nine million years to 
cut out the canyon from the sur¬ 
rounding rocks and mountain¬ 
sides, and that even now the river 
carries past a given point nearly a 
million tons of silt each day. 

Probably more can be learnt 
about the story of the Earth here 
than in any other part of the globe. 
Seashells and coral embedded near 
the foot of the canyon indicate that 
the region has several times been 
covered by the sea. 

Dark rocks that can be seen 
from the surface observatory are 
said to be the oldest known on 
earth. They represent the base of 
mountains worn down by stream 
erosion to their now approximately 
even surface. 

Park rangers have a' hard time 
trying to present to tourists 
even a remote idea of the history 
and extent of the canyon. 

They point out where fossilised 
footprints can be seen of strange 
amphibious creatures that in¬ 
habited the region millions of 
years ago, and try to explain how 
the variation of temperature and 
altitude within the canyon has pro¬ 
duced there six of the world’s 
climatic belts. 

“Put the Empire State Building 
down there on the river bed, and 
it would be completely lost,” they 
say. “Balance a football pitch on 
the top, and you still won’t see it.” 
And so the simplifications go on, 
with a list of all the well-known 
places that could disappear within 
its area. 

“Guess about the only place 
you couldn’t lose is the State of 
Texas,” they conclude. The 
puzzled faces of the visitors at once 
come to life with annoyance or de¬ 
light, according to where their 
sympathies lie, for an allusion 
to Texas never fails to rouse 
Americans. 


J WAS so overwhelmed by the 
magnificence of the scene that 
I forgot my meal-time drill and 
at once gave myself away as a 
foreigner. (If you want a biscuit 
in the U.S.A., ask for a cookie ; 
for a bun, a biscuit; and for a roll, 
a bun. It’s all very complicated!). 

The young man at the counter 
next to me asked where I was 
from. When I said England, he 
frowned and asked why I wasn’t 
wearing tweeds. 

I suggested that they were hardly 
suitable for such warm weather, 
but he shook his head deter¬ 
minedly. Englishwomen always 
wore tweeds, he insisted. 

^EXT day 1 took the bus again, 
this time for California, 

For mile after mile we travelled 
through the same barren land, see¬ 
ing here and there only a deserted 
shack or an Indian trading post 
near a filling-station. The only 
shade was from giant cactuses, 
looking strangely human with their 
arm-like branches. 

Then the terrain changed and we 
began to cross range after range of 
mountains, the road twisting and 
turning, with a sheer drop on one 
side and a mountain wall on the 
other. We all stopped talking in 
the bus, and I tried to tell myself 
that it' was just the sunblind that 
made us look so green. 


Hours later, when we eventually 
crossed the State line (outside, the 
temperature was 125 degrees), I 
was so delighted at the thought of 
the sea being only 200 miles or so 
away that even the orange and 
lemon groves had little interest. 
In England the sea is always just 
round the corner, so to speak. 
Here I felt shut in by so much 
land. 

J SPENT two days in Los Angeles, 
but all the time I was aching 
to get away. . 

Even Hollywood, where I saw 
a television broadcast, had lost any 
glamour that it might have held. 
The magnificence of the homes on 
Beverly Hills, and of Wilshire 
Boulevard, the world-famous 
shopping centre which is nick¬ 
named Miracle Mile, and the 
romance of the old Spanish mission 
and of Olvera Street, the Mexican 
market, were dimmed by my 
eagerness to be off to the coast. 

I took the night bus to San 
Francisco, 12 or 13 hours north, 
and sat with my nose glued to the 
window for the short ride to Santa 
Monica. 

And there I saw it, its inky 
darkness lit by the rising moon 
and its waves gently lapping 
against the shore. 

After 3000 miles, at last, the 
Pacific Ocean! 



Wilshire Boulevard at Mac Arthur Park, Los Angeles 
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PEACE AND 
GOOD \^L... 

CiR James Marchant has 
^ made a splendid sugges¬ 
tion to the newspapers of the 
world : that during Christmas 
Week they should resolve not 
to make any reference to a 
possible third world war, nor 
make adverse charges against 
other nations. 

“ Let the Christmas atmos¬ 
phere of peace envelop nation 
, and Press,” he writes in a letter 
to The Daily Telegraph, and he 
urges that the spiritual and 
political leaders, of countries 
should support their news¬ 
papers in creating this atmos¬ 
phere of good will. 

g^VERYONE will agree that such 
a resolve would help to 
lift the fear of war from the 
hearts of men. 

The nations should call a 
truce to their bickerings at 
Christmastide and, as Sir James 
also suggests, they might seize 
this opportunity of praising one 
another in their Press. 

Newspapers everywhere exert 
a great influence in forming 
people’s opinions from day to 
day, and therefore in promoting 
either peaceful or aggressive 
feelings in men’s minds. News¬ 
papers, indeed, bear immense 
responsibility. 

"yHE world could be a happier 
world this Christmas if all 
newspapers spoke of peace in¬ 
stead of war, and praised rather 
than blamed other nations. 


USING THE MOON 

T AST week we wrote of Mar- 
coni’s triumph in sending 
wireless signals across the 
Atlantic, although the experts of 
his day had assured him that it 
was impossible because his elec¬ 
trical impulses would not follow 
the curvature of the Earth. 

Marconi was then a young 
man of dreams, but not in the 
wildest of them could he have 
contemplated bouncing wireless 
waves off the Moon. 

Yet even this astonishing feat 
has been achieved. In the United 
States, scientists recently sent a 
wireless signal from one part 
of the country to another, using 
the Moon as a reflector or 
“sounding board.” 

There is something quite awe¬ 
inspiring in this idea of our dead 
satellite being touched by an 
impulse from the Earth. 


The message of a song 

\ SUCCESSFUL song-writer has 
the great pleasure of know¬ 
ing that his work brings happi¬ 
ness to countless thousands ; but 
few song-writers can have 
created happiness in such degree 
as the late George Henry Powell, 
author of the rousing Pack Up 
Your Troubles. 

He wrote the words to his 
brother’s music early in the First 
World War, and since then its 
lilting tune and cheery message 
have been an inspiration to 
millions. 

Now the song-writer has 
passed on ; but his song will con¬ 
tinue to be sung down the years, 
for its message is timeless: 
What’s the use of worrying? It 
never was worth while, so pack 
up your troubles in your old kit¬ 
bag and Smile, Smile, Smile. 


Talented 
Young Artist 

This charming picture 
of a red deer family, 
by a 14-year-old 
Southsea girl, Wendy 
Blaker, won first prize 
in the painting section 
of the Animals in Art 
Competition run hy 
Our Dumb Friends’ 
League. 



Weather forecaster 

The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his 
purposes. 

And by his hollow whistling in 
the leaves 

Foretells a tempest and a 
blustering day. Shakespeare 

THE ESSENTIAL VIRTUE 
Courage is reckoned the 
greatest of all virtues, because, 
unless a man has that virtue, he 
has no security for preserving 
any other. Dr. Sarriuel Johnson 


Under the Editor’s Table 


An employer says he likes to 
give his workers a free hand. 
Thinks it is their right. 

Children nowadays have a sound 
education. Especially when radio 
is used. 

Everything is forward in the 
garden. Even the back garden. 

Two hundred and thirteen miles 
of new gas mains have been laid 
in the north-west in a year. An 
achievement the authorities make 
light of. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If people who get on 
are belter off 


Many soldiers are first-rate 
amateur artists. Always ready for 
a brush with the enemy. 

A well-known comedian says he 
plays golf in an average way. 
Hope he does not get into anyone 
else’s. 


EDUCATION IS A TASK 
FOR EVERYONE 

'^HERE are still many people 
who think that a child’s 
education is exclusively the 
business of schools ; but this is 
not true, of course, and the great 
importance of co-operation be¬ 
tween all who have contacts with 
boys and girls was stressed re¬ 
cently by Sir Martin Roseveare, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools. 

“We cannot,” he said, “hope 
to know the children for educa¬ 
tional purposes unless we know 
a good deal about the parents, 
friends, background, clubs, and 
gangs. Therefore we must join 
forces and collaborate with the 
parents, churches, and so on. 
We should do our utmost to 
make clear to the child that we 
' regard his life individually.” 

Training the new generation is 
a task in which everyone should 
share. 




ST. THOMAS’S DAY 

St. Thomas gray, St. Thomas 

Sray, 

The longest night and the 
shortest day. 

TYecember 21 is the day of 
^ St. Thomas, a festival which 
used to be celebrated with joy 
and fervour in every village and 
town in England. 

In many parts of the country 
it was known as “Gooding ” or 
“Dole” time, because on this 
day poor folk used to visit the 
large houses of well-to-do people, 
soliciting alms, or gifts of food 
towards their Christmas dinner. 
In return for any gifts they pre¬ 
sented a sprig of holly or 
mistletoe to their benefactors. 

In villages children also visited 
the halls and farms begging for 
apples and singing a wassail 
song. 

Till the end of the nineteenth 
century mummers went round 
playing an ancient Mummer’s 
Play, which was the special 
entertainment for that evening. 

St. Thomas preached to the 
Medes, Persians, and Ethiopians, 
and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in India. 


Thirty years ago 

A NEW electric lamp, which we 
^ are likely to see used on a 
very wide scale, consists of a 
glass bulb from which the air 
has been exhausted, and then a 
small quantity of the rare gas 
neon introduced. 

The lamp has no filament, so 
that it will be far less liable to 
damage from vibration or shock 
than the metal filament lamps 
in common use today. 

Two small metal plates are 
fixed in the lamp, and the neon 
gas acts as a filament, conduct¬ 
ing the electric current from 
plate to plate, and becoming in¬ 
tensely luminous in so doing. 

From the Children''s Newspaper^ 
December 17. 1922 






I 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Addison wrote: A good 
character, good habits, and iron 
industry are impregnable to the 
assaults of all the ill-Iuck that 
fools ever dreamed of. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 22, 1951 

THINGS SAID 

p)EACE resolutions and peace 
^ petitions will no more defeat 
an aggressor than a smile will 
turn a tiger away from its prey. 
Only by hard work and great 
sacrifices can aggression be 
turned. The Archbishop of York 
DUCATiON surely comprises all 
the things which soften the 
manners and remove a man 
from the savagery of the animal. 

Mr. Justice Vaisey 

HE development of the South 
Bank should be dignified, 
bright, and worthy of the greatest 
city in the world. It must not be 
allowed to degenerate into a site 
for rubble and dirt—the South 
Bank slum . . . We must not be 
afraid of new ideas in public 
administration. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P. 

WISH housewives were a little 
more defiant, but they watch 
their lives go by in caring for 
sometimes ungrateful husbands 
and unappreciative children. 

Mr, G. R, Lavers, the author 

T HAVE been interested in outsize 
^ clothing ever since I was out¬ 
size, and that is ever since I 
was born, 

Mrs. Bessie Brad dock, M.P. 




Impressive indeed, is a 'silent 
winter night in the country, 
especially when a fall of snow 
has given a touch of Christmas 
to the landscape, and a bright 
moon rides the skies. 

Here is a revelation for folk 
who usually take a country walk 
only in the daytime, when all is 
plain to see. The winter night 
is by contrast full of mystery. 
The snow lies on the distant 
fields ; and the shadows of the 
trees, sharply silhouetted on a 
white carpet, play tricks with the 
imagination. 

Every bush, every fence, post, 
and gate, every barn roof, gleams 
silvery, flecked v/ith a myriad 
diamonds. On such a night the 
moonlight and the snow shed 
radiance on Mother Earth, and 
the sheer beauty of it all is 
breath-taking. 

Perhaps the scene is all rather 
eerie as you walk alone on the 
hill under the moon. But look! 
down in the valley warm wink¬ 
ing lights are glowing from 
cottage windows, beckoning to 
friendly firesides. 








The life well lived 

GREAT lady has gone to her 
rest after a long lifetime of 
good work for humanity. 

Dame Elizabeth Mary Cad¬ 
bury was a Friend in the fullest 
sense of the word, not only de¬ 
voting herself to the many bene¬ 
ficent activities of the Quakers, 
but to an astonishingly long list 
of welfare organisations. 

She was a woman of great 
character and vigour, and also 
the possessor of a delightful 
sense of humour. A host of 
friends mourn the passing of 
Dame Elizabeth. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The ruins of Corfe 
Castle, in Dorset 
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MASTER PAINTER OF 
LIGHT AND COLOUR 

dawn was breaking on December 19 a hundred years ago, 
Turner, Britain’s famous landscape painter, was carried to 
the window of his cottage at Chelsea to see the sunrise—the 
light he loved so well. A few moments later he died. 


John 'Mallord William Turner 
was born in 1775 in Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, where fashionable 
folk jostled with urchins and 
beggars, and sedan chairs and 
coaches churned up the mud. He 
had little schooling, but his father, 
a simple barber and wig-maker of 
Devonshire stock, sensed the boy’s 
genius and devoted his life to him. 

In his early ’teens, John made 
copies of engravings, which were 
hung in the shop-window. Appren¬ 
ticed to an architect, he entered 
the Royal Academy schools at 14. 
A year later his water-colour of 
Lambeth Palace was hung in the 
Academy. 

AN R.A. AT 27 

At 17, John began those sketch¬ 
ing tours which, over 40 years, 
were to bring inspiration. By 20, 
print-makers and magazine editors 
were buying his illustrations. This 
outwardly clumsy lad had a won¬ 
derful delicacy of touch. Until 
he was made an R.A. at 27, Turner 
was feeling his way, learning from 
the great masters. 

Turner cared nothing for com¬ 
fort or society. His Jetters were 
crude and ungrammatical, and giv¬ 
ing a lecture was an ordeal. Un¬ 
gainly, rough-spoken, and untidy, 
he would work in his gloomy 
studio for hours without pause, 
wearing a battered hat and a 
shapeless old coat, pockets stuffed 
with paint rags. 

On the other hand, he would 


wander off for ^days, content with 
bread and cheese and a glass of 
ale, sleeping in chairs or even 
under hedges. Week-ends were 
spent in riverside haunts and back¬ 
waters, sketching, fishing, and talk¬ 
ing with simple folk. 

One day, fishing near Greenwich, 
he saw an old battleship being 
towed down-river to end her days 
as a hospital-ship. His painting of 
her, The Fighting Tcmeraire, is 
one of his greatest. 

LASHED TO A MAST 

Turner was fascinated by water 
and its movement.’ Once, in a ship 
outward-bound from Harwich, he 
made sailors lash him to a mast so 
that he could watch the effects of 
the storm which was raging about 
the vessel. 

Turner’s genius lay in capturing 
the effects of light. “He paints 
light itself,” wrote one critic. He 
made wonderful experiments with 
colour. Mountains, raging rivers, 
ancient castles, flaming sunsets— 
he painted them all. His favourite 
picture was The Sun Rising 
Through Vapour, a masterpiece of 
light and brilliance, and the world 
acclaimed Hannibal Crossing the 
Alps, inspired by a snowstorm on 
the Yorkshire moors. 

After his death 19,000 drawings 
were discovered in the dust-choked 
rooms! These, with other unsold 
pictures, he bequeathed to the 
nation. They are an enduring 
monument to his genius. 


TRAIIVINC CAMEIS FOR SPRING RIDES 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at London Zoo 


VISIT to the Zoo can well be 
taken during the Christmas 
holidays, for even in winter there 
are many interesting sights. 

One that is entertaining visitors 
just now is the training of a riding 
camel. The animal is three-year- 
old, Whipsnade-born Minnie, who 
next season will begin riding ser¬ 
vice at Regent’s Park, bringing the 
team of these “beasts of burden” 

, up to four. The other three are 
Wally, George, and Peggy. 

Minnie’s training consists of a 
half-hour walk up and down the 
“ride,” one keeper astride her 
back, the other at the halter. 

“Minnie is a nice quiet animal, 
and is shaping very well,” one 
official told me recently. “But 
there is just one snag. She fights 
shy of standing by the steps up 
which young visitors normally 
climb to take their seats on the 
animals’ backs. She is sure to get 
used to this before long, however.” 

Incidentally, camel riders next 
year at the Zoo will not only find 
an additional animal on which to 
ride. They will find a change of^ 
scene also. A new riding track, 
four feet wide, is being made on 
the main lawn. 

This is for two reasons. Not only 
will the camels be farther away' 
from the lion house (occasionally 
in the past the nearby roar of a 


lion has given the camels a start), 
but they will also have a softer 
track to walk on, which will be 
kinder to their feet than the 
pebbles carpeting their normal 
“ ride.” 

2oo mice—those unofficial little 
invaders which haunt so many 
houses in the menagerie—are a 
good deal less timid than their 
domestic counterparts. They have 
to be. The circumstances in which 
they live demand the constant 
taking of risks. 

One specimen at the reptile 
house, however, has excelled him¬ 
self in boldness. 

Keepers saw the tiny invader in 
the den of George, the ten-foot 
Mississippi alligator. At the time, 
the old ’gator was lying motionless 
on the bank of his pool, jaws open 
wide as though in a fixed yawn. 

The mouse skipped up to within 
an inch or two of the huge snout, 
took one look into the cavernous 
jaws, then scampered merrily off. 
George remained unmoved. 

It is not certain whether he saw 
the intruder, but even if he did he 
would probably not have bothered 
about snapping up so inconsider¬ 
able a trifle. George, of course, is 
accustomed to big joints! 

Still, it was a pleasing show of 
audacity on the part of the mouse. 


7 

ERIC GILLETT, C N Film Critic, on the new picture of Dickens’s great Christmas story . • . 


Jn spite of some unfavourable 
criticism, I recommend to you 
most warmly Scrooge, presented 
by George Minter,. produced and 
directed by Brian Desmond Hurst. 

It is a film of A Christmas 
Carol, the only Dickens story J 
found myself able to enjoy when I 
was a boy, and the story which 1 
make a point of reading every 
Christmas Eve now that I am 
grown-up. 

Alastair Sim gives a masterly 
performance as the horrid old 
miser who is reformed, after the 
three visits of the Christmas spirits, 
and becomes in the end the kindest 
and most genial old gentleman in 
the City of London. 

The film underlines the reasons 
that transformed Scrooge from a 
lonely, neglected boy, into a miser. 
Mr. Noel Langley’s screen play 
brings this out well, and it main¬ 
tains the original admirably. We 
see Scrooge, shivering in his office, 
with Bob Cratchit in his little well 
of an ante-room, even colder than 
Scrooge. 

The spirits are well presented, 
although there is a recurring shot 
of a well with an hour-glass turn- 


SCROOGE 



Miser Benefactor 


ing over in it that might be 
omitted. Even the dullest audience 
would realise that time is passing 
without this reminder. 

The humanity, the charity, the 
cruelty, the gradual reformation of 
Scrooge as he is confronted with 
the happy and kindly scenes of his 
past, and the dreadful previews of 
his future, are most vivid and 
moving. 

The casting of this picture is 
magnificently apt, and Richard 
Adinsell’s music is all that it ought 
to be. It would have been an 


advantage if the film had been in 
colour, for, after all, A Christmas 
Carol , is Dickens’s perfect Christ¬ 
mas card. 

In addition to Alastair Sim’s 
superb Ebenezer Scrooge, Mervyn 
Johns is admirable as Bob 
Cratchit, and Hermione Baddeley 
is a most sympathetic Mrs. 
Cratchit. All their children are 
well cast, especially that clever boy 
actor, John Charlesworth, as the 
eldest son. 

Glyn Dearman, as Tiny Tim, 
may be rather big for the part, but 
he plays it with real understanding, 
and without a touch of mawkish¬ 
ness. ^ 

Among others in this outstand¬ 
ing cast are Kathleen Harrison, 
Jack Warner, Michael Hordern, 
George Cole, Clifford Mollison, 
Ernest Thesiger, Miles Malleson, 
and Louise Hampton. 

Scrooge is an ideal Christmas 
present for the Dickens devotee, 
though it may not be a picture for 
the over-sensitive and easily- 
alarmed. If you do not like A 
Christmas CaroL as a story, you 
should not see this film. If you do, 
you should not miss it. 



The spirit of Christmas—A scene from the film showing a sing-song Tiny Tim (Glyn Dearman) in the 

round the fireside in a cottage in a Welsh mining village arms of Scrooge (Alastair Sim) 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEROOK 


KCEPliVC FIT IS WINTER 

8. Exercises (i). 

Do not regard exercises as akin 
to medicine—something you do 
not like but have to take because 
it is good for you! Exercises 
should give you pleasure. 

They are designed to keep your 
muscles supple, particularly the 
muscles you may not use often. 
You will be less likely to strain 
a knee, tear a muscle, or feel stiff 
all over after a strenuous game of 
football if you start every day 
with an easy, rhythmical ten 
minutes of exercises. 

Start the day by throwing off the 
bedclothes and limbering up with 
alternate leg raising—first the left, 
then the right, raising the legs 
higher as the movement progresses. 

Then develop the leg movement 
into that of pedalling a bicycle as 
you lie on your back. 

Pedal slowly at first, then faster 
and faster until you tingle all over. 
Finally, stretch your legs out and 
raise them very slowly through an 
arc of 180 degrees until your toes 
touch the pillow behind your head. 

Stretch your legs straight again. 
Relax. Breathe deeply. V. S. 

Ne.xt week : More exercises 


3. Westland-SikorsLy S-5o * 

Built under licence in this 
country by the Westland company, 
the S-55, one of the world’s first 
giant helicopters, was designed by 
the Russian-born genius, Igor 
Sikorsky. Now an American 
citizen, he has been experimenting 
with hoverplanes since the first of 
his rolating-wing aircraft was con¬ 
structed in Kiev in 1907. 

The proving ground of the S-55, 
which, in common with several 
other American helicopters, was 
conceived for purely peaceful uses, 
has been the Korea battlcfront. 
Recently 12 of them carried out 
the biggest helicopter airlift in 


history when they shuttled a batta¬ 
lion of 1000 U.S. Marines to front¬ 
line positions in a mountainous 
sector of East Central Korea. The 
operation took 6J hours. Had the 
Marines gone by road it would 
have taken 100 trucks 8x hours to 
get them there. 

In its civil form, this bluff 
hoverplane carries either eight or 
ten passengers and a crew of two. 
The engine, a 600 h.p. Wasp radial, 
is mounted in the nose, beneath 
the crew, to aid accessibility. 

Leading , particulars: Cruising 
speed: 86 m.p.h. at 1000 feet. 
Rotor diameter: 53 feet; length: 
45 feet 44 inches. 
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LILLIPtTIANS 
ON PARADE 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


'© 


The Rowe Twins 



World champions at the age of 17 
is the enviable record of the Rowe 
twins, Diane and Rosalind, of Green- 
ford, Middlesex. They had been 
playing table tennis for only three 
years when they won the women’s 
doubles ill Vienna last March. They 
started in an attic room at home. 


Rosalind was the first to appear for 
England, in 1949, but Diane was 
similarly honoured four months later. 
Identical twins, they can be very 
puzzling to both spectators and 
opponents, but there is one great 
difference; ‘‘ Di” is lefthanded, and 
“ Ross ” is righthanded. 


THE EMPIRE’S HIGHEST RAILWAY 


Twelve years ago, Mrs. Lilian 
Lunn of Buxton began modelling 
costume figures in miniature, using 
specially twisted wools, velvet 
cords, chenille, silk thread, and 
strands of wool to clothe them in 
period styles. During the war she 
made and sold hundreds of them 
to aid London’s, air-raid distress 
fund. 

Today Mrs. Lunn has a 
collection of more than 1200 per¬ 
fectly-dressed miniature ladies, 
valued and insured at £4000. The 
collection has been seen by some 
180,000 people at many city art 
galleries in the North and Mid¬ 
lands since 1942. It has now been 
brought south, and until January 5 
Londoners can see it at the 
S.T.A.R. centre, 45 Park Lane. 
The admission fee is a shilling ; 
Mondays, five shillings. 

The figures, ten to 14 inches high, 
span seven centuries, from Isabella 
of France to our own Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and her two daughters Eliza¬ 
beth and Margaret. 

But the collection is not con¬ 
fined to royal ladies. We can also 
marvel at the ingenuity which has 
gone to clothing Lady Hamilton, 
Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire, Vivien Leigh, Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, the Edwardian Gibson Girl, 
and the musical comedy stars of 
the Merry Widow era. 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD 
WARSHIP 

A 76-year-old Swedish warship, 
the Blenda, has been converted 
into the latest thing in motor 
vessels. 

She was originally an ugly gun¬ 
boat with the collision bow 
fashionable at that period, three 
pipestem funnels, and two lofty 
masts rigged for carrying auxiliary 
sail. Nobody would now recog¬ 
nise her in the clipper-bowed, grey- 
hulled motor vessel which has just 
been delivered to her Stockholm 
owners. 

The Blenda also has a new •* 
figurehead, portraying the Swedish 
heroine Blenda, a farmer’s wife 
who defended her village against 
the invading Danes when the 
village menfolk were away. 


- Lions did not take kindly to 
locomotives 50 years ago. No¬ 
where was this truer than in 
Kenya, where the Uganda Rail¬ 
way, then being built, was nearly 
abandoned because of the attacks 
of man-eating lions on labourers 
cutting its track through the thick 
African bush. In 1898 no fewer 
than 28 of them were killed by the 
lions of Tsavo. 

Today, if we journey up from 
the coast at Mombasa on the 
Indian Ocean to the sparkling 
white capital city of Nairobi, we 
may see lions looking on uncon¬ 
cernedly as^ the heavy Garratt 
locomotive hauls our train inland. 

This lion country is now the 
Tsavo Game Reserve. 

That is one of the many changes 
brought about in East Africa by 
this remarkable railway—opened 
on December 20. 1901. Railways 
usually open up a country, but 
one was created by this ribbon of 
track, stretching for nearly 1000 
miles from Mombasa to the 
source of the Nile. 

Hajf a century ago what is now 
the city of Nairobi was just a tiny 
fort, in which a handful of white 
explorers and missionaries were 
secure against the warlike Masai. 
Arabs from the coast were still 
carrying on unchecked their in¬ 
famous slave trade, but the railway 
brought in its wake the forces of 


law and order. Slavery was 
stamped out. 

Six years were spent in building 
the original line. Before that, 
three officers of the Royal 
Engineers had scoured thousands 
of miles of East Africa searching 
for the best route. 

Native wars flared up all around 
the survey team. Several times 
they witnessed factions in fierce 
combat with .each ^ other. Most 
feared were the Masai, with their 
long' deadly spears. 

Nature, too, presented many 
obstacles. Most formidable was 
the freakish Rift Valley, an un¬ 
bridgeable trough between moun¬ 
tains rising over 6000 feet on either 
side. Another foe to the enterprise 
was a tiny insect—the malaria 
mosquito. 

To the sweat and blood of these 
railway pioneers, and to the British 
Government who provided the 
£5,500,000 needed, modern East 
Africa owes everything—its pros¬ 


PAY DOUBLED 

Boys and girls of the choir at 
Barham Church, near Canterbury, 
recently sent the rector this brief 
note: “Will you please consider 
a rise in pay for the choir as the 
cost of living is going up?” 

The young choristers will now 
get 6d. a week instead of 3d. 


They are cliampions of admirable 
demeanour, loyal to their supporters, 
and to each other. Their appearance 
is always neat and attractive ; they 
design many of their clothes them¬ 
selves. Both girls work in offices, 
but for different engineering com¬ 
panies. They will be 19 next April. 


perous farms, its cotton industry, 
the mines, the coffee, and the tea 
plantations. 

The Uganda Railway may not 
be a spectacular engineering feat 
by 1951 standards, but it is the 
highest railway in the British 
Empire, At a point not far from 
where it crosses the Equator the 
line reaches a height of 9126 feet. 
Owing to the zig-zags and sharp 
curves necessitated by the moun¬ 
tain route the gauge is only 3 feet 
3£ inches. During its first year, 
passengers on this “lunatic line,” 
as it was once called, totalled a 
few thousand and goods 13,000 
tons. 

Last year the railway carried as 
many as 3,673,000 passengers. 

The rise in goods traffic has 
been even more spectacular. To¬ 
day laden trains carry inland 
coal, steel, cement, petrol, and 
machinery—including equipment 
for the Owen Falls hydro-electric 
scheme. 

When Mr. Winston Churchill 
travelled over the Uganda line 
soon after it was opened he com¬ 
pared it to a beanstalk up which 
he had climbed to a wonderful 
new world—Uganda. That “bean¬ 
stalk ” has not yet stopped grow¬ 
ing, for it will eventually be linked 
with the Belgian Congo system, re¬ 
sulting in an all-rail route from 
coast to coast across Africa. 


The Children*s Newspaper, December 22, f9Sf 

A LITTLE SYAAGOGIIE 
'm LONDON 

This week sees a great occasion 
for the 8000 Sephardi Jews of 
Britain ; for on December 19 their 
City Synagogue in Bevis Marks, 
London, is celebrating its 250th 
anniversary. 

The Sephardim are the de¬ 
scendants of Jews who were ex¬ 
pelled from Spain in 1492. They 
long considered themselves a 
nobility among the Jews, for in 
Spain they had developed a high . 
culture, and many of them had 
attained high positions. They were 
the cleverest of Jewish doctors, 
and contributed to Spanish litera¬ 
ture. 

Disraeli was among the distin-. 
guished Sephardim in Britain, as 
well as such families as,the Monte- 
fiores and the Sassoons. Spinoza, 
the famous Jewish philosopher, 
was another great Sephardi. 

Their little synagogue in Bevis 
Marks is the oldest in this country, 
and a fascinating place with its fine 
candelabra, a glittering, array of 
brass looking like a forest of 
golden trees. There are seven 
candelabra in all, every one 200 
years old. 

The Sephardim still speak 
among themselves a form of 
Spanish mixed with Hebrew, called 
Ladino, which is said to be a purer 
language than the mixture of 
Hebrew and German called 
Yiddish. 


KEEPING THE PLUGS 
CLEAN 

Most motorists have only four 
sparking plugs to worry about. But 
the big four-engined plane may 
have as many as 224 plugs, and 
keeping them clean has always 
been a problem. 

The problem may soon be a 
thing of the past, however, for 
Shell research engineers have 
had much success by adding 
a minute quantity of a certain 
chemical (tricresyl phosphate) to 
aviation petrol. 

Petrol thus treated reduces 
sparking plug trouble and mini¬ 
mises the risk of exhaust valve 
failure. The tricresyl phosphate 
renders the cylinder deposits elec¬ 
trically non-conductive' and also 
non-corrosive to valves. 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR—PICTURE-VERSION OF THE ANCIENT STORY (2) 



The natives helped Sindbad to return to 
Baghdad; but he was soon on his travels 
again. This lime he and his shipmates landed 
on a beautiful island, where he fell asleep and 
they thoughtlessly sailed off without him. 


On the island he saw a huge white dome. 
Then a vast bird came and settled on it. He 
remembered a story about a giant bird that 
fed its young on elephants. lie had a bold 
idea ; this bird, a Roc, might save him. ' 


During the night he tied himself by his turban 
to the sitting Roc’s leg, hoping it would carry 
him to an inhabited land. At dawn the bird 
left its egg and flew away. It. was so big 
that it did not notice Sindbad. 


The bird came down on a mountain and 
Sindbad loosened himself and escaped. He 
descended into the valley and found it was 
full of diamonds and other precious stones. 
But it also swarmed with gigantic serpents. 

Can Sindbad escape from this strange valley with any of its wealth? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, December 22, 1951 



XTbe Silver 


(Bentleman Hgain 

by GEOFFREY TREASE j 


The story so far 

Sarah Seatallan has run away 
jroni her guardian. Lord Lydeard, 
to find her brother Philip who has 
mysteriously vanished abroad. 
With her friends, Martin Sherwood 
and the Silver Gentleman, she 
traces Philip’s old tutor. Master 
Hawthorne, to a house in 
Grenoble; but as they reach it a 
stranger rushes out, waving a 
bloodstained dagger. 

River of perils 

Tt was useless to run after the 

' stranger. He had vanished into 
the inky shadows higher up the 
street. “Come on,” said the Silver 
Gentleman, and he sprang past 
their elderly guide into the door¬ 
way, racing up the ill-lit stairs two 
at a time. 

“Oh — Master Hawthorne!” 
gasped Sarah, as she followed her 
two friends into the room above. 

Often, in her anxiety and anger, 
she had breathed fiery threats 
about what she would do to 
Philip’s tutor if ever she could lay 
hands upon him. But now, as she 
saw his blood-splashed body 
slumped across his open books, 
sympathy mingled with the horror 
in her voice. • 

“He is not dead,” said th^Silver 
Gentleman, gently raising the 
wounded man. “Martin, open his 
doublet. Hold the candle closer, 
Sarah—there is no need to look, 
if the sight upsets you.” 

“I am not a baby,” Sarah re¬ 
torted, tossing her head. And she 
held the candlestick so firmly that 
the flame hardly wavered. 

“The fellow bungled his work,” 
said the Silver Gentleman. “Haw¬ 
thorne must have fought back— 
and they probably heard my shout 
from below. This is only a glanc¬ 
ing wound, inches from the heart.” 

tutor’s eyelids flickered and 
opened. He had a weak, 
timid face. His chin was too small, 
his eyes too pale. 

“ His lordship promised I should 
not be harmed,” he began to pro¬ 
test. Then he looked puzzled. 
“Who are you, gentlemen?” 

“Friends,” said Martin. “This 
is Lord Meriton, and—— 

“Don’t you recognise me?” in¬ 
terrupted Sarah. “Perhaps you 
don’t in these boy’s clothes. Tm 
Philip’s sister.” 

“My dear young lady—I had no 
idea-” 

“Don’t try to move,” advised the 
Silver Gentleman, “or you will 
start the bleeding again. Martin, 
make that old servant understand 
he is to fetch a doctor, will you? 
Now, Master Hawthorne, you 
must save your strength to answer 
a few questions.” 


“Yes, where is Philip?” de¬ 
manded the girl. - 

The tutor hesitated. “I promised 
to tell no one. But then—Lord 
Lydeard promised I should not be 
harmed . . . and within a few hours 

he sends a man to murder me--” 

“Within a few hours?” echoed 
the Silver Gentleman. “You mean 
—Lord Lydeard is here, in 
Grenoble?” 

“Not now. He will already 
have started for Provence. No 
doubt he wished to be clear of the 
city before his hired cut-throat set 
to'work! He has broken his 
promise, so I will break mine. I 
will tell you everything.”- 

The wounded man proceeded to 
do so, groaning at intervals and 
closing his eyes. 

J^ORD Lydeard had appeared in 
his room that afternoon. He 
had traced him, not by following 
the trail of the others, but by in¬ 
quiring in the same way, only a 
day later, at the English Embassy 
in Paris. “I was a fool,” muttered 
the Silver Gentleman, “not to 
think of that.” 

Lydeard had demanded the truth 
about Philip Seatallan. Was he 
really still alive? Why had not 
Hawthorne carried out his orders 
to get rid of the boy for ever? 
The frightened tutor had con¬ 
fessed. Unwilling to' harm his 
pupil, he had arranged for Philip 
to be kept alive as a prisoner. 


Did you know . . . 

. . . that Gravy’s Zebra 
named after a French Presi¬ 
dent? _ 



The largest species of zebra 
first became known to zoolo¬ 
gists when specimens were sent 
to France by King Menelik of 
Abyssinia during the Presi¬ 
dency of Francois Grevy, 
1879-87. It was, however, 
probably known to the ancient 
Romans, and used in their 
circuses. 

This handsome zebra, stand¬ 
ing about 13 hands at the 
withers, is distinguished from 
other species not only by the 
pattern of its stripes, but by its 
big ears. Its voice resembles 
the braying of an ass. 


while a false report of his death 
went to England. 

“But where is he?” asked Sarah. 

“In Provence, dear lady. There 
is a ruinous old castle called Mont 
Castillane-—” 

“It will be more ruinous when 
I have finished with it,” the girl 
promised grimly. “I’ll get Philip 
out if I have to pull it down stone 
by stone!” 

“That will hardly be necessary,” 
said the Silver Gentleman with a 
smile. “I have some influence at 
the Court of France-” 

“That will not help you,” 
groaned the tutor. 

.“Why not?” 

“Mont Castillane, owes no 
allegiance to the French King, It 
stands in the Pope’s territory, near 
Avignon. France lies on all sides 
—but it is not France itself. And 
there is another thing you are for¬ 
getting, my lord.” 

“What?” • 

“That villain has the start of 
you. If he reaches Mont Castii- 
lane first, the boy is doomed.” 

hour later, with the tutor 
safely removed to a hospital run 
by monks, the three weary travel¬ 
lers discussed the situation over 
their long-postponed supper.> 

“It’s hopeless,” said Sarah, the 
tears rolling down her cheeks as 
she battled half-heartedly with the 
food in front of her. “Lydeard 
has a day’s start.” 

“Half a day,” the Silver Gentle¬ 
man corrected her. “And acci¬ 
dents may happen to delay him.” 
But there was not much confidence 
in his tone. “Anyhow,” he 
assured her, “we’ll be after him at 
dawn, with the best horses we can 
hire.” 

“I have another idea,” said 
Martin, looking up from the map. 
“We might go by boat.” 

“ By boat? ” they echoed 
together. 

“Why not? This river, the 
Iscre, flows to join the Rhone— 
and the Rhone runs to Avignon 
and-” 

“But a boat is slow,” Sarah 
objected. “It cannot race a 
galloping horse.” 

“Horses and their riders must 
stop to sleep—and eat. A boat 
need not stop. We should have 
the current with us. The Rhone is 
the swiftest river in Europe-” 

“ And the most dangerous,” 
murmured the Silver Gentleman. 

But Martin’s eyes were alight 
with his new idea. Two or 
three years ago he had made a 
voyage with Drake to the Spanish 
Main, and he had seen the natives 
there in frail canoes, darting fear¬ 
lessly through the boiling rapids. 
If only they could find some light 
craft in Grenoble, there was still 
a chance to outwit Lydeard. 

Nobody had a better plan to 
suggest, so it was agreed upon 
before they went up to bed. And 
the next morning, before the sun 
had risen far above the eastward 
Alpine ridges, they were seated in 
the most suitable boat available, 
with ample provisions and warm 
coverings stowed amidships for the 
chilly nights. A gloomy pair of 
boatmen pushed them away from 
the bank, and watched the swift 
stream , take charge of them. 

Continiieil on page 10 



Build this 
Realistic Model 
Village with 


ENTER FOR 
THE BRICKPLAYER 
COMPETltlON 

Prizes of £10 IQs., £5 5s. and 
£3 3s., and a number of consola~ 
tion prizes of Brickplayer Access¬ 
ories will be awarded for winning 
models. Write for full details. 



Brick and 
Mortar Building 
and Accessories 


The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required shapes, 
mortar, roofing, metal or plastic windows and doors, plans and 
instruction bpoklet. All models are architect designed to ** O *’ 

gauge scale. Buildings 
can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 
soaking in water, and 
the bricks used again 
and again. 

Brickplayer Kits at 
28/6 and 52/6 and Ac¬ 
cessories are available 
from good toyshops 
and stores. 


§oiir Sbeal 3cmas; (^ift 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockists to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS, LTD. (Dept, c), ENFIELD, MIDDX. 




WHAT A XMAS 
PRESENT, BOYS! 

Get Dad to buy 
you one. Hours of 
entertainment and 

Fun. 

BRAND-NEW 

Ex-W.D. 

SiGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in raetal case Si'-' X Gi" X 8’. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare iiulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. Tost & pack, 9d. 

IV’rite for Free List- 

(Dept. C.N.) 

, Worth double 

LTD. p.&pkg. 2/- 
895-921 Fulham Road. London, S.W.6. 


ClaudeRye, 


13/6 


MAKE THIS YOUR MOST I 
EXCITING XMAS EVER j 


“•towBOT 
mMTHRlllS 
vouR OWN 


John Wayne in ‘‘NEW FRONTIER” 
Rod Cameron in “THE PLUNDERERS” 
Wm. Elliott in ‘‘THE GALLANT LEGION ” 
Jim Ellison in " HOSTILE COUNTRY ” 
Extra films from huge list 1./- each, post and 
pacing I/- extra. C.O.D. I/- extra. 
FILM STIPS; EDLESBOROUGH, 
Nr. DUNSTABLE, BEDS. 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL« 

Here Is a Football Game where victory 
or defeat depends upon the skill of the 
player Instead of by the shake of a 
dice or by the turn of a card. 

Played with 22 
miniature men, ball 
and goals. All the 
thrills of real Foot¬ 
ball. Dribbling, 
corner and penalty 
kicks, offside, goal 
save.s, injuries, etc. 
Colours of all league 
clubs available. 

Send stamp for full details and Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Weds, Kent. 


NO 


DICE 
BLOWING 
CARDSor 
BOARD 





MCiyOmCE ALLSORTS 
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Have YOU seen our 
“NEW STYLE” 
APPROVALS 

of cheap and attractive 
sets priced from 2d. to 
1/- per set? 

FREE GIFT 
of 20 pictorial stamps 
to all applicants. Also 
details of our new 

BONUS SCHEME 

by which YOU receive 
regular Free Gifts of 
Highly Catalogued 
stamps. Write for your 
selection to-day enclos¬ 
ing 3d. postage. 

AUSTIN BROS 

(THE SOUTHEND STAMP SHOP) 
27 Clarence Road 
Southend-en-Sea. 


STAMP COLLECTING 

THE NEW WAY! 



Instead of an album, this coloured 
Stamp Map of the World, 21i”x33i” 
—that’s almost arm’s length. It shows 
170 full-size illustrations of stamps of 
the world. As you collect the stamps so 
you can mount them on the illustrations. 


1951 N.Z. HEALTH PAIR 

(POST FREE 60.) 

Only to collectors asking to see our 
Amazing Quality Approvals at right 
prices. You may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. Y'ou receive 
Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts 
And Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. Plastic 
Tweezers and Magnifying Glass, etc,) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 50), 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


SARAWAK PICTORIAL STAMPS 
FREE 

Large pictorial stamps depicting the 
Giant Brookiana Butterfly, Native 
Temple and Tree Climbing Tarsius Free. 
Just enclose 2.Jd. postage and request 
our Pictorial Discount Approvals. 
G. SMITH P.T.S. (C.N. 8) 

95 Ocean Road, South Shields 


200 STAMPS FREE 

A parcel containing 200 stamps as received 
by me direct from ilje wholesaler will be 
sent, absolutel.v free, to all persons request¬ 
ing iny discount Approvals. Return postage 
appreciated. 

P, OWEN {Dept. CN 45), 

“ Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, Davenham, 
near Northwic h, Cheshire ._ 


LOOK AT THIS!! 

Complete set of 6 Pictorials printed in war- 
tiixie BERLIN for use in INDIA, which 
the Germans hoped the Japanese would con¬ 
quer! Showing Sikh Warrior, Tommy Gun, 
Nurse. Landscape, etc. Beautiful! Historic I 
Rare I FREE to all Approval applicants 
enclosing 2^6. stamp! 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C 24) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd., Horsell, Woking, Surrey 


1952 HUNGARIAN HORSES FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 



If you ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval the Windsor Stamp 
Co. will send YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE 
this wonderful New Issue of a handsome 
HUNGARY AIR MAIL green and brown 
stamp. Dated 1952, it depicts two horses, 
a mare and a foal, making a most unusual 
and attractive stamp which will add value 
and lots of interest to your very own collec¬ 
tion, Remember, it is YOURS—ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. To obtain it just write for 
HUNGARIAN HORSES FREE GIFT and also 
ask to see a Selection ot Windsor Stamps on 
Approval. Please enclose 2}d, stamp for post¬ 
age to you. You are advised to write NOW, 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (oept. cn), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


on BRITISH COLONIAL PPFP 
& foreign stamps r IMLEi 

Includitig Silver Wedding (JAMAICA), 
B. RHODESIA, AUSTRALIA and rare 
MONTENEGRO (cat. valxie 3/-) sent free 
to all those requestiug my Approval book of 
Modern Stamps and enclosing 2id, stamp. 
Eevaders in Australia. South Africa, West 
Indies. United States of America and Canada 
ciiquirics welcomed, enclose 6d. in stamps 
, of your country, 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Roa d, Tonbridge, Kent, ENGLAND 

Grand Surprisel’acket FREE! 

MAP, SHIP, TRIANGULAR 
AND AIR STAMPS 

The whole eollcelion free to ihose-^requesting 
o»r famous Approvals and enclosing 2H. for 
postage. Good discount, write today. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

2 WESTERN GARDENS, LONDON, W.5 

N.inflCt0RY STAMPS 

A fine unused set of Xew Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathieson, King Geo. 
VI and rail lament,'•and St, Paul's Cathedral 
with the Union Jack in the background, a 
quot-atioli from one of Mr. Churchill’s great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
designs truly symbolising the sources of 
Peace, Strength and Victory, sent free to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing 2id, postage. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


iFREE!!!! 


Grand AIRMAIL PACKET These are sent 
MAGNIFYING GLASS to all applicants 
WATERMARK DETEC- formyApprovals. 
TOR and PERFORA- Enclose 3d. 
TION GAUGE. stamp please. 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.) 

89 Craigdale Rd., Romford, Essex. 


FREE! 25 tHIMA 

25 differeut unused 
Chinese stamps 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just en¬ 
close 21d. postage 
and request Ap- 

_ » provals. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN56), 
BRIDGNORTH. 



1935 SILVER JUBILEE 

F A selection of these magnificent p 
^ stamps Issued to commemorate 75^ 
K years’ reign of King George V and R 
H now becoming Scarce will be sent m 
^ to all applicants for my Discount ^ 
M Approvals. m 

" . Send 3d. stamp to ; " 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
rS/CN), 11-13 PHiLiP ROAD. IPSWICH 



Br. 


FREE 

COLOISIAL PACKET 


Including this fine new issue of 
MONTSERRAT and other large 
interesting stamps that will add 
value to your collection. ^Request 
our Famous Discount Approvals 
and enclose 3d, stamp. Just published, King George VI 
catalogue 1952. Price 4/3 POST FREE. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. c.n), 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


^HE time-honoured custom of 
ducking the winners of a row¬ 
ing race is likely to be discon¬ 
tinued. At a meeting of the 
Amateur Rowing Association, 
which condemned the practice, it 
was said that ducking a crew after 
a strenuous race was dangerous, 
and often caused damage to the 
boat. 

'J'actics play a big part in lawn 
tennis. That is why eight of 
our promising junior girl players 
come from all over the country to 
practice twice a week on a covered 
court at Maida Vale, London. 
Mrs. D. C. Shepherd-Barron, the 
Wightman Cup captain, teaches 
the girls to “use their heads ” on 
the courts. 

(Jroup Captain Burnett recently 
won the R.A.F. squash rackets 
championship for the fifth time. 

WORLD record for walking 
backwards is claimed by C. A. 
Macey, a professional golfer of 
Crowbcirough, who walked 16 
miles in four hours. 

^HE world's one-hour unpaced 
cycling record was beaten 
three times in three days recently, 
and all the record breakers were 
Italians. Giancarlo Zycchelli 
covered 26 miles 942 yards; 
Vincenzo Zucconclii added just 
over 400 yards to this; and Franco 
Aureggi cycled 26 miles 1647 
yards. 

gRiTiSH athletics coaches are in 
great demand overseas, and 
two of them will be spending 
Christmas away from home. John 
Jeffery, the Oxford University 
coach, is making a six-weeks’ tour 
of Nigeria, acting as senior in¬ 
structor at a series of coaching 
classes arranged by the Nigerian 
A.A.A. Ray Barkway, British 
Olympic hurdler, is going to 
Malaya, and will give lessons and 
demonstrations in all forms of 
athletics for the Mercury A.C. at 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Stirling Moss has been, 
acclaimed Champion Driver of 
Britain by the British Racing 
Drivers’ Club, and presented with 
the Gold Star for the second year 
running. This is a' remarkable 
distinction, for Stirling Moss is 
only 22. His ambition is to win 
the world championship for drivers 
in the Grand Prix class. 

I^ALERIE Harris, of the Plaistow 
United club of East London, 
set out to beat the Southern 
Counties junior 200 yards breast¬ 
stroke record within a week of her 
16th birthday, when she entered 
the senior class. She covered the 
distance in 2 minutes 49.8 seconds, 
beating the junior record by 
9 seconds and the senior-record by 
2.8 seconds! 


Tough on Toes 



When this young Persian, now 
at school at Westcliff-on-Sea, plays 
football he follows the custom 
of his country and takes the 
field barefooted. 

'Tottenham Hotspur, who have 
received invitations from 
countries in many parts of the 
world, have decided to tour South 
Africa next summer. Soccer is 
becoming more and more popular 
there. 


Zbc Sffvei* (Bentleman Hgain 
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FREE 

This large 
VICTORY 
stamp from 
NICARAGUA 
with pic¬ 
torials from 
CHILI, C/)- 
LO MBl A, 
and PERU. 
Send 2 |d. 
postage arid 
request Ap¬ 
provals. 

BERKELEY STAMP Co. (C.N.) 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY. CHESHIRE 



APPROVAL SHEETS 


THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON <Sc MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 
Established 1830 


B C Ship Packet FREE 

Here is a fine collection 
of unusual British Colo- 
niaL stamps FREE, used 
and unused. depicting 
ships and canoes. The 
beautiful large bi-coloured 
stamp of BERMUDA, as I 
illustrated, also other at¬ 
tractive emissions are, 
VAN RIEBECK’S ship, the 
fine VALLETTA harbour, 
canoe on the BRUNEI 
river, a fine large stamp of FIJI showing 
native sailing canoe, the famous Captain 
Cook’s ENDEAVOUR and finally Lake VIC¬ 
TORIA showing dhow. SEND NOW as demand 
will be great. Just enclose 3d. postage re¬ 
quest Approvals and FREE illustrated album 
and price list. 

Litfanrn & Townsend, Hd.CCN), West Kirby. Wirral 

STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 



(All Dijfevent) 


50 Algeria 

2/6 

50 Argentine 

2/- 

25 Albania 

3/6 

50 Australia 

2/. 

100 Austria 

1/6 

50 Lavaria 

2/- 

100 Belgium 

1/- 

100 Bohemia 

3/- 

300 Brit. Empire 7/6 

,000 ►do- 

50/- 

25 Cejrion 

1/3 

,000 Germany 

30/- 


50 Chile 1/9 

100 China 1/6 

200 do3/6.50012/6 
50 Danzis 3/6 
100 do8/.,150 16/- 
25 Colombia 1/- 
100 Czech 31- 

100 Denmark 1/G 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 
500 Hungary 7/6 
500 Large Pics. 18/9 
300 Japan 27/6 


WHOLE WORLD; 100. 9d.; 250, 1/10; 
300, 2/3; 500.4/6; 1,000,9/-; 2.000.22/6. 
GIBBOXS’ 1952 SIMPLIFIED STAMP CATA- 
LOt^lUB (World) 1,431 pages, listing 80.00() 
stamps. 18/6. Post lid. 

Full Price Lists FREE on request. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford Sti/eet. Eondon. W.C.l. 


Continued from page 9 

Neither of them expected the mad ’ 
English to reach Avignon. 

“We're off!” cried Sarah de¬ 
lightedly, much of her old spirit 
regained. “It’s wonderful—the 
river’s so fast, you don’t have to 
row or anything.” 

“It’s as well to steer,” Martin 
pointed out with a grin. He had 
his seat in the stern, and, using a 
broad-bladed paddle not unlike 
those he had seen the Indians use 
in America, was striving to keep 
a safe course in mid-stream. If 
necessary, he knew, he could use 
this paddle* not merely to steer 
with but also (as the Indians did) 
to increase the speed of the boat. 
But so far the mountain-river was 
whirling them along as fast as any¬ 
body liked—if not a little faster. 

Jt was still early summer, and the 
Isere, like the Rhone when they 
came to it, was still brimming with 
the snow-fed waters of a hundred 
Alpine streams.- The treacherous 
sandbanks were still well covered, 
and the boat, being lightly laden 
and of shallow draught, skimmed 


safely over them. They risked 
night-travel when the moon was 
high, but it was a nerve-wearing 
business, and there were times 
when even Sarah admitted that the 
only possible thing to do was tie 
up until daylight. 

So they voyaged on, scorched by 
a pitiless sun throughout the day, 
and bitten to distraction by the 
mosquitoes at the fall of dusk. 
They overhauled heavy barges 
drifting downstream in the same 
way. The steersman shouted 
cheerful greetings. One man, see¬ 
ing they were foreigners, called: 
“Watch out for the Saint Esprit 
bridge—it’s a terror! ” And he 
dropped slowly astern of them, 
still waving. 

Martin would have liked to ask 
him more, but the current was 
rushing their .lighter craft south¬ 
wards. There was no going back 
—no waiting about, even. The- 
Rhone had taken charge, and, 
whatever perils lay ahead, they 
must take their chance now. 

(IVifl they he in time to save 
Philipps life ? See next week^s 
thrilling instalment,! 


1937 CORONATION 

FINE SELECTION FREE! 

Those delightful stamps are steadily Increasing 
in value and can be looked upon with great 
pride in any collection. This is an unusual 
free Gift. Send 3d. for postage and ask for 
the Coronation packet FREE I Also ask to 
sea our bargain Approvals. 

J. R. LAUGHLIN (C), 117 Cemetery Rd., Ipswich 

British' Colonial, Foreign Spacelillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Jd., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 


PILGRIM 

25 • ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN. 
BOURNEMOUTH 



Their Royal Highnesses’ visit to 
Canada. This valuable stamp FREE 
only to those asking for our Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. Supplies 
very limited. Write at once. 

FRANCIS CURTIS, Co. Ltd. 

(Dept.CN), 226 Baker Street, London, N.W.l, 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

(Sti// dependent on Pubfic Support) 



Like you, 7,000 children in these 
Homes are looking forward to' a visit 
from Santa Claus. Please send them a 
Christmas donation. 

•€ will buy one child*s 

I " food for five days. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable "Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes," should be sent to 8 BARNARDO 
HOUSE. STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. LONDON, E.f. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

2/11 



Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple assembly to make 
this working lilectric Motor. Great 
technical, instructive and entertaining 
boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (oept. cvi/u), 

585 Higrh Rd., Finchley, 

“ I 


JOKES FOR FUN 


Our bumper parcel contains: Emmas, I 
Joko Beetle, Magic Card.s, Ventrilo, Magic | 
Soot, lliudu Cones, Finger Joke. 4/4 I 
post free. I 

Kagician’s Wallet of Mystery j 
The Wallet contains 5 Tricks. | 

2/9 post free. | 

WEST END SUPPLIERS j 

37 Craven Road, London, W.2. I 

“““packe’Pbabg^'^"*'" 


200 

All World 

1/9 

50 

Finland 

11- 

300 

All World 

2/6 

100 

Hungary 

1/3 

50 

Argeutiue 

1/6 

50 

Japan 

11- 

100 

Belgium 

1/6 

50 

Spain 

1/- 

100 

Br. Colonials 

1/6 

50 

Sweden 

11- 

50 

China 

1/- 

50 

Switzerland 

1/3 


ALL DIFFERENT. Postage Extra, Please, 
Hundreds of otlicr bargain, send for complete 
list. Free gift with every order over 5/-. 
Fine selections on Approval, scut only when 
asked for. 

CHARLES ANDREWS 
Colne Engaine, Colchester, Essex, 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipmem. 
Send 2id. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
different scries. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

& different sets of 50 cards each in. 
albums (Player’s and wills*) 5/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C,” 

12 Victoria Street, London. S.W.l. 


A NEW 

BOX OF MAGIC ! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
of all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.W.l 



MINING A WONDER METAL 


Scientists in the new laboratory 
of the £10,000,000 smelting plant 
at Sorel, on the St. Lawrence River 
midway between Quebec and 
Montreal, are perfecting methods 
of extracting a wonderful metal 
from pitch-black ore. 

Six hundred miles to the east, 
on the north bank of the St. Law¬ 
rence, construction gangs are com¬ 
pleting new ore-loading docks at 
the one-time fishing village of 
Havre St. Pierre. 

A railway has been driven from 
St. Pierre northwards across in¬ 
credibly rough country to a 
locality known as Lake Tio, Here 
dynamite has gashed the rocks— 
black Ilmenite ore from which 
comes one of the whitest of com¬ 
modities, the metal Titanium. 

What is it about Titanium that 
makes it so desirable? It is half 
the weight of steel yet as strong as 
the stainless steels; and it has 
greater resistance to corrosion 
than any other metal. 

Thus it has an immense future 
in the construction of aircraft and 
ships, to . mention only two fields 
in which a light-weight yet strong 
and corrosion-proof metal could 
be used. 


Titanium came out of the labor¬ 
atory only a few years ago. 

Canadian mining experts have 
long known of the Lake Tio de¬ 
posits, and that they contained 
approximately 42 per cent iron 
and 36 per cent Titanium dioxide. 
But to separate the two substances 
on a commercial scale was a 
different matter. 

By October 1949 the first oven 
had been built at Sorel; the rail¬ 
way had reached the ore region; 
docks had been built at St. Pierre, 
conveyor belts and loading towers 
installed ; and before winter came 
the first 10,000 tons of ore had 
arrived at Havre St. Pierre for the 
600-mile journey up the St. 
Lawrence to Sorel. 

By. the end of last summer the 
railway had been pushed through 
to Lake Tio. This involved blast¬ 
ing and blasting again. It also 
meant scooping out bogs and fill¬ 
ing the resultant pits with rock ; all 
told, 130,000 cubic yards of bog 
were scooped out and some half-a- 
million tons of rock used. 

By next summer about 3000 tons 
of ore a day will' pass along the 
new railway. See World Map on 
page 3. 


i I 

I C N Competition No. 18 | 

I WIN A NEW I 
BICYCLE I 

I No Entry Fee £5 in Consolation Prizes I 

^ XJere is an. amusing and interesting competition for the Christmas S 
^ holidays, with a grand First Prize of a Bicycle to be won 
(Junior model or full-size, as the winner wishes). There will also ^ 
^ be lo Ten-Shilling notes for runners-up. 

L Study the picture below, and see how many objects in the drawing S 
S you can spell from the letters given at the bottom. You may use 
^ any letter more than once in each word, but you may not use any ^ 
^ word more than once. ^ 

M Write your list out neatly in ink or pencil, on a postcard or piece ^ 

f S of plain paper. Next add your name, age, and address at the top 
^ right-hand corner, and ask your parent, guardian, or teacher to sign S 
the completed entry as your own written work. Then cut out and g 
attach to it the competition token (marked " C N token ” and given W 
K at the foot of the back page of this issue). Post to : 

^ C N Competition No. 18, ^ 

5 Carmelite Street, .g 

^ LondoR, E.C.4 (Comp.), p 

^ to arrive not later than Tuesday, January i, 1952 . ' ^ 

^ The bicycle will be awarded to the boy or girl with the most 
^ correct words, and, in the event of a tie or ties, the best-written S 
>1 according to age. The 10 Ten-Shilling consolation prizes will go to ^ 
S the next best entries. This competition is open to all readers under ijs 
^ 17 in Great Britain, all Ireland, and the Channel Isles. There is no 
^ entry fee, and the Editor’s decision is final. 



ABCEGHILNOPRTU 



What a difference 
a good box of 
paints makes! 


If you use colours that are clear, true and 
easy to work, and have brushes that keep 
their shape, you will get so much more 
pleasure out of colouring. That’s why 
you’ll appreciate the “ Ariel ” Colour Box 
with TWELVE pans of your favourite water 
colours, together with a very good brush- 
all made by winsor & newton, who make 
colours and brushes for famous artists all 
over the world. Instead of this fine box 
being in the usual black finish it is available 
in FOUR most attractive shades—pink, red, 
blue and gold, price-6/-. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD., 
Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 

Also at New York and Sydney, N.S. W, 



HISTORIC COSTUME 
PAINTING BOOKS 

A complete series of 15 
contains costume figures 
of men and women to copy 
and colour. Every period 
in English History from 
A.D. 450 to 1914. Sold 
by Art Shops, Stationers, 
Booksellers, price 2/- each. 


. 



Wrens Officers Ndvy Blue 

Pure Woollen Nap Finish 


Brand-New DUFFLE GOATS 

58/6 Post, etc., 1/6 

ALL WOOL. A real bargain, 
lleeuiatiott model, incorporating 
.1 hood, permanent or dctacii- 
able, l.ahes’ or Gents’ style, 
and give ebest or bust ineastire- 
ment. Get this warm fleecy 
coat before icy weather drives 
up the price.^ Colours: Grey, 
Line Grey, and Air Force Blue. 

GREAT BANKRUPT STOCK 
Heavy 60 x 80 in. 
BRAND-NEW WOOLLEN 

BLANKETS 19/11 

Post, etc., 1/1. 

The perfect answer to the 
shortage of money and bedding. 
Whipped ends closely woven. 
Beautiful soft fleecy woollen 
jnixturc. Colours: Grey, Blue 
Grey, and Air Force Blue. 3 
or inoi ‘0 post 2/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN21), 196 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June-, London, S.E-5. Oprn all Sat. 



to 38. 


WATS2& 

Belted, Magnificently tailored 
Lined. A coat that i,s offered 
at 25/- only. Post and pack¬ 
ing 1/6. It is an Ex-Miuistry 
Service garment. These coats 
have a nap finish. Bust 32 
Bust 40 and 42 4/6 extra. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Binoculars, 
Tents, Toys, other clothing, etc. 




RARe 
FOReiON 
MATCHBOX 
LABCLS FREEl 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
offered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox-label collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
-- please enclose a 

stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

SAM SCISSORS 
Norvic Match Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 



-200 Cold- 
1 p./>i. BVd. 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. S38860. 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
FROM FIELD TO TABLE 

Played with 22 miniature men, hall 
and goals. F.A. Pailes adapted. 

THE ORIGINAL CAME with ^ 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

FULL OF SOCCER THRILLS, 

* FOULS, OFFSIDE, PENALTIES. 

* RESULTS DEPEND UPON SKILL 

ONLY “NEWFOOTY” HAS 100% 
SELF-RIGHTING PATENT MEN 
Played 
Throughout 
_ British Isles 
Q and Abroad- 



BUY THE 
ORIGINAL! 


Prices 10/11, 14/11 and 18/11 POST 
FREE, or send 2d. stamp for details. 

THE “ NEWFOOTY ” CO., Dept. A, 
RICE LANE, LIVERPOOL, 9. 

Stocked By Leading Toy Sl;op.s. 


or 


For every boy 
Xmas Gift ! 

THE NEW SUEDETTE 
JUNIOR. ZIPPER 

SADDLE-J AC 

Boys and Girls 

22^6 

{for Mum and Dad also) 

34 , 36, 33, Extra large sizes 

40, 42, 44" 46, 48, 50 ins. «> 4 ' U 

Please a«W 1/6 for postage and packing. 

C.O.D. if required. 

The most marvellous Mail-Order 
value today ! This wonderful gar¬ 
ment is made of hard-wearing 
luxurious Suedette material.' It is 
showerproof with full length zipper 
and twocleverlyconcealed neat-look¬ 
ing zipper pockets. Perfectly finished 


girl — the 



with smart-looking tailored collar, 
clastic-ribbed bottom and button 
cuffs. Superbly comfortable. Abso¬ 
lutely ideal for school, play, and 
sports of all kinds in all weathers. 
WITH TWO-TONE BROWN BODY 
and GREY SADDLE FRONT. 


Money refund guarantee. ORDER NO W ! 

T>1>T/^TZ‘C! T (dept. c.n.13), 93-95 clarence 

La L U m ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 

Aho branches at : Brixton, Burnt Oak, Clapton, Hacknej, Pahmrs Green, Walthamsfoio, Wood Green. 
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VALUE OF EDUCATION 
“Jane,” called the mistress of the 
house to her maid, “just look 
at this table. I can write my name 
in the dust.” 

“Well, there’s no need to show 
off,” said Jane. “I can write, too.” 

Quick Crossword 
JJere is an amusing little cross¬ 
word to try on your friends. 
Rule a square, and divide it into 
16 small squares. Then give them 
these clues: 

Across: Insects. Is in debt. 
Measures of length. To annoy. 

Down: To swallow quickly. 
Elizabethan weapon. To flee. 
Kind of bar. 

Here is the answer: 

B B B B 
O O O O 
L L L L 
T T T T 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west and Uranus is in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south - east; 
Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 8 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, December. 20. 



I'LL GET 
SOMETHING 
FOR BABV 
' JACKO 


PELICAN IS AS GOOD AS 

[CHRISTMAS TOY5 


A REINDEER,” SAYS JACKO 




Jacko was just finishing his last- 
minute Christmas shopping. 

Town Centres 

lYHEN the first and last letters 
are taken from the towns 
suggested by the clues in the first 
column, the answers to the clues 
in the' second column will be 
found. 

1 European 
capital. 

2 Cornish market 
town. 

3 Belgian city. 

4 Welsh borough. 

5 French city. 


Former name 
for Persia. 

To be in debt. 


Farmyard bird. 
Consume. 

Sick. 

Answer next week 


RIDDLE IN RHYME 

]yj[Y first is what controls a horse. 
My second's often shy. 

My whole comes round on Christ¬ 
mas Eve, 

With Santa, in the sky. 

Answer next week 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Billy keeps silent 

JgiLLY was playing with his 
rabbit in the garden when 
his next-door friend came out. 

“My Cousin Dick is staying 
here,” said Paul. “You know 
Dick Jones, the footballer—he's 
playing in a match near here 
this afternoon. Would you like 
to meet him, Billy?” 

Would Billy indeed? He was 
over the wall before you could 
say “Billy.” And for the next 
half-an-hour he fairly bom¬ 
barded Dick with questions. 

That afternoon Daddy said 
that as a special treat he would 
take Billy and Paul to watch 
the game. 

When they got there the boys 
saw some of their school 
friends right down by the 
touchline, so they joined them. 

Then the game started. Sud¬ 
denly the ball bounced off a 
player’s foot, and came straight 
for Billy. He jumped up and 
caught it, and waited for Dick 


to run up to take the throw-in. 

“Thanks, Billy,” he said as 
the ball was tossed to him. 

The boys stared at Billy. Did 
he know all the players? they 
asked. But Billy smiled airily. 
He was not going to tell them 
that the only footballer he' 
knew at all was Paul’s cousin! 

SANTA’S SECRET CAVERN 

JJiGH Up in the heavens, by 
the stars’ dim light; 

Hosts of elves are busy, work¬ 
ing day and night. 

In a secret cavern, making 
lovely toys, 

For Santa to deliver, to little 
girls and boys. 

Drums and bright red soldiers, 
dolls and golliwogs, 
Clockwork mice and pigeons, 
trains and jumping frogs. 
Animals of all kinds, games 
and footballs too; 

Very likely Santa’s something 
nice for you. 



tlbe |l?u(e %0Q 


The toy pelican seemed just the 
thing for brother Baby Jacko. 

LEARNING YOUNG 
“WThat a, boy for asking ques¬ 
tions!” exclaimed father. 
“I wonder what would have hap¬ 
pened if I’d have asked so many 
questions when I was a boy.” 

“Well, you might now be able 
to answer some of mine.” 

Long Shadow 

A SHADOW that extends over 200 
miles across land and sea is 
thrown at sunrise and sunset by a 
mountain on Tenerife Island, the 
largest of the Canary Islands. The 
shadow is made by the 12,100-foot 
mountain, El Pico de Teyde. 

RODDY 



” Look out ! The chestnuts are 
jet-propelled ! ” 

@ CHAIN QUIZ [[ll 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first being the first 
two of the second, and so on. 

1. Town in Worcestershire 
famous for its ancient brine 
springs, said to cure rheumatism. 
It is now widely known as the site 
of one of the B B C's largest trans¬ 
mitters. 

2. English statesman (1869- 
1940); Prime Minister from 1937 
until May 1940; tried to avert the 
war. 

3 Pen-name of Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), writer of fantastic 
tales and legends in verse ; the best 
known is The Jackdaw of Rheims. 

4. Ancient Greek city where 
Istanbul (Constantinople) now 
stands; delivered from an attack 
by a “miraculous ” flash of light, it 
adopted as its badge the crescent 
which still figures in the Turkish 

Answer next week 
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And it was also just the thing 
carrying home the presents. 

December Thirds 

^HESE thirds, suitably rearranged, 
will spell the names of six 
famous people whose birth or 
death anniversaries fall this month. 
They are a Swedish queen, a 
German composer, an Italian 
writer; and three Englishmen—a 
statesman, a scientist, and a writer. 
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Answer next week 

Stout Fellow 

a corpulent schoolboy from 
Pinner: 

“/ feel sure I am getting much 
thinner. 

My girth is decreasing 
Because I am ceasing 
To ask for third helpings at 
dinner.” 


The Children's Newspatier, December 22, 1951 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

MOTH OF THE FUTURE. 
Under the fallen leaves beneath 
the willows growing by the Long- 
pond Don found a large, blackish- 
coloured pupa. 

“It is the chrysalis of a Poplar 
Hawk-moth,” said Farmer Gray, 
in answer to Don’s eager inquiries. 

“But it w’as under the willows,” 
Don exclaimed. 

“The caterpillars feed on willow 
leaves as well as poplar,” explained 
the farmer. “All hawk-moths 
pupate underground. Some species 
burrow deeper than others, and a 
trowel is necessary to unearth 
them. The poplar hawk-moths, 
which will emerge about May or 
June, are probably the most 
common.” 

Out To Beat It 

^HE keen sportsman was ill. The 
doctor popped a thermometer 
into his mouth, and after examin¬ 
ing it exclaimed: 

“My! Your temperature is 
105.” 

“What’s the record?” asked the 
sportsman eagerly, 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Town Centres. Aachen (ache); Cannes (Anne); 
Grays (ray) ; Ostend (steii) ; Parma (arm) 
Riddle in Rhyme. Starling 
IIow Many Squares ? 

There are 14 
squares. Take aw'ay 
match A, and 11 
remain; take away 
match B, and 10 
remain; take away 
A & B, and seven 
- remain 


Chain Quiz. Rhino* 
ceros, Oslo, Lorelei, 
Eiffel 
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ThenHs lovely hon^ in 

(JWBRIDGE'S 


LUNG TONIC 

Ask Mother to give it to 
you next time you 
get a cold or a cough 







































































































